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A STUDY OF SCHOOL SURVEYS WITH REGARD TO 
AGE-GRADE DISTRIBUTION 


DENNIS H. COOKE, 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


Some years ago a detailed survey of a school system was undertaken, 
special attention being given to age-grade distribution. An attempt to compare 
this data with that of other school systems revealed the absence of detailed age- 
grade information in the majority of surveys. The absence of such infor- 
mation led to the present study to determine: first, to what extent and in what 
manner school surveys have investigated the problem of acceleration, nor- 
mality, and retardation; second, the magnitude of the problem of retardation 
as revealed through school surveys. 

The sources of data consist of a total of fifty-nine school surveys (twenty- 
four rural, thirty-one city, and four foreign), ranging in date of publication 
from 1908 to 1928—a span of twenty years. The following is a list of the 
surveys : 


CITY SCHOOL SURVEYS’ 


Date of 
Survey 
Arizona Cities (thirty-four)? 1917 
I ea 
ES soc awinsccncssiced anes 
NS SO eee 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbia, S. C. 
se ns sng ggivesesees anes 
Elizabeth City, N. C 
Elyria, Ohio 
Fort Lee, N. J. 
Galveston, Tex. 
Gary, Ind. 


Date of 

Survey 
pS ee ee eee 1927 
PUNE WB cia c'0idscl dislare orawiewaex's 1918 
Kinston, N. C. (in Lenoir County 

Survey) 

Lawrence Township, N. J 
| 1917 
South Dakota Cities (thirty-five)*... 1918 
NE os ad nena epaen ees 1923 
Co a re 1921 
I NN ac a xneveineacadena Mere 
IR BIEN ooh cu sensetecexces esa 1926 


*Data concerning acceleration, normality, and retardation were contained in these 


surveys. 


*Names of cities not given. A part of this survey also tabulated with the rural surveys. 


*Gives list of cities on page seven. 
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RURAL SCHOOL SURVEYS* 


Date of 
Survey 
Aocomac Commty, Va. ...s2000ccccer 1928 
Arizona Rural Schools’ (354)...... 1917 
Arkansas Public School System..... 1923 
ES EEE TEE ee re 
Bituminous Coal Region of Ap- 
palachian Mountains ............. 1920 
ee ae ae. a oe 1921 
East Feliciana Parish, La........... 1926 
POR SOOM, WA. cosccvcccricncss 1928 


Date of 
Survey 
Gloucester County, Va. 
Lane County, Oregon... ....06ss000 1917 
Lenoir County, N. C 


SN SUE WR, oc cb csc esiscicecs 1928 
Northampton County, Va............ 1927 
Philippine Islands ................. 1925 
se Se 1924 
South Dakota Rural Schools....... 1918 


CITY SURVEYS WITH NO APPRECIABLE AGE-GRADE DATA 


Alexander, Va. 

Berkeley, Cal., Junior High Schools. 
Exeter, R. I. 

Memphis, Tenn. 


Richmond, Va. 
progress). 
South Kingston, R. I. 

Springfield, Mass. 


(contains data relative to 





Ontario, Canada. 
Philippi, West Virginia, School System. 


RURAL SURVEYS WITH NO APPRECIABLE AGE-GRADE DATA 
Comparative Study in Forty-eight States. 
Indiana Rural Schools. 

Measurable Evidence of Progress in Mary- 
land Public Schools. 
Rural Survey of New York State. 


FOREIGN SURVEYS WITH NO APPRECIABLE AGE-GRADE DATA 


Education in the British Empire. 
Elementary and Secondary Education in 
Sweden. 


York, Pa. 


State Educational Survey of Oklahoma. 
Washington Parish, La., School System. 
Washington State Rural Survey. 
Wyoming State Rural Survey. 


Foreign Educational Surveys. 
Hawaii. 


To determine to what extent and in what manner school surveys have in- 
vestigated the problem of acceleration, normality, and retardation among 
public school pupils the method of procedure consists of an intensive analytical 
examination of each survey listed. The procedure to determine the magnitude 
of the problem of retardation among the more than two millions of school 
pupils for whom comparable age-grade data were found is purely statistical. 
Frequent use is made of measures of central tendency, variation, and relation- 
ship, accompanied by the appropriate measures of probability and reliability. 
A quantitative treatment is given the problem of acceleration, normality, and 


retardation by five-year periods in order to point out some of the outstanding 
and clearly defined trends over a period of years. 


Tue Extent To WHICH AND MANNER IN WuicH ScuHoor Surveys Have INVESTIGATED 
THE ProBLEM oF ACCELERATION, NORMALITY, AND RETARDATION 

A majority (sixty-three per cent) of the school surveys investigate the 

problem of age-grade distribution. However, the data indicate that school 

surveys do not study the problem of retardation and acceleration intensively 

and in detail. It seems to be the practice of the typical survey to tell the 





*Age-grade data were contained in these surveys. 
‘Contained data for sixty-two Colorado counties; a part of this survey also listed under 
city school surveys. 
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administrator how significant is his problem of retardation and acceleration, 
but few attempts are made to tell wherein the problem is most critical and just 
where remedial measures should be instituted first. For example, of the total 
number of pupils retarded, the number of years and months of retardation per 
pupil are given for only 4.8 per cent of the pupils; of the total number of 
pupils accelerated, the number of years and months of acceleration per pupil 
are given for only 1.3 per cent of the pupils; of the total two and one-half 
millions of school pupils studied, acceleration, normality, and retardation by 
school grades are given for only 8.6 per cent of the pupils. In other words, 
should the school administrator wish to take steps to remedy the situation, the 
great bulk of the surveys do not tell him in what grades and among what 
pupils the problem of retardation and acceleration is most critical. 

A decided majority of the surveys considered in this study do not make any 
distinction between the high and low sections of each grade. However, prac- 
tically all those that do make such distinction set up the “B” section as the 
high section. Just the reverse of this is true in the case of one survey. A 
small number of surveys report their age-grade data according to both the 
grades in which accelerated and retarded pupils are found and the number of 
years of acceleration and retardation. In the surveys making such distinction, 
88.2 per cent of the accelerated pupils are reported by “B” and “A” sections ; 
91.5 per cent of the retarded pupils are reported by “B” and “A” sections. 


There is not complete uniformity in the ages which are considered normal 
for pupils of the respective grades. However, with the exception of five, all 
the surveys consider six years as the normal age of entering school. There- 
fore, the normal ages are six to seven in the first grade, seven to eight in the 
second grade, etc. One survey considers 6.5 to 7.5 as normal age limits for 
grade one “B” and seven to eight the normal age for grade one “A” ;" one 
survey considers six to seven and one-half as normal for the first grade ;§ one 
considers 6.5 to 7.5 as normal ;® one considers five years and nine months to 
six years and nine months as normal; one survey considers six but not yet 
seven years of age as normal for the first grade and seven but not yet eight 
for the second grade.'! For the purposes of this study these surveys, main- 
taining irregular normal ages, have been excluded from the second part of the 
study pertaining to the magnitude of the problem of retardation and accelera- 
tion. The variations have no effect upon the findings of the first part of the 
study. 

Of the fifty-nine school surveys studied, seventeen are surveys of public 
school systems in the southern states where separate schools are operated for 
Negro pupils. However, age-grade data for the Negro pupils are given in 
only seven of these surveys (41.2 per cent). 137,868 public school pupils are 


‘Elyria, Ohio. ‘Ibid. ‘Augusta, Maine. ‘Bloomington, Ind. “Stamford, Conn. 
“Winnetka, IIl. 
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considered in the seventeen surveys of the public school systems in the southern 
states. Of this number, 11,990 are Negroes (8.6 per cent). It is conservative to 
estimate that the Negro school enrollment in these seventeen public school 
systems is at least twenty-five per cent of the total school enrollment. A larger 
percentage of the city surveys include the Negro pupils in age-grade data than 
of the rural surveys. 


THE MAGNITUDE OF THE PropLeM oF ACCELERATION, NORMALITY, AND RETARDATION 

Comparable data are given for more than two and one-half millions of the 
public school pupils studied. Twenty-one per cent of these are accelerated, 
forty-eight per cent normal, and thirty-one per cent retarded.'* Table I in- 
dicates that the average per cent of acceleration, normality, and retardation 
for the total schools is 15.0, 55.0, and 30.0 per cent, respectively.13 The 
median per cents of acceleration, normality, and retardation approximate 
very closely the average per cents. 

TABLE I 


SHowrnc MEaAsurREs oF CENTRAL TENDENCY AND VARIATION IN ACCELERATION, 
NoRMALITY, AND RETARDATION For City, RurAL, AND Totat ScHoors™ 




















City SCHOOLS RuURAL SCHOOLS Tota SCHOOLS 
MEASURES 
CENTRAL 
TENDENCY Accel-|Norm-|Retar-|Accel-|Norm-|Retar-|Accel-| Norm-|Retar- 
naman ality |dation|eration| ality |dation|eration| ality |dation 
Mean 16.2 1 57.4 1 26.7 6.9 | 43.1 | 50.0 | 15.0 | 55.0 | 30.0 
Median 14.3 | 60.8 | 24.0 6.4 | 48.6 | 47.9 14.0 | 59.8 | 26.2 
S. D. 2123.11 2S $3145 1 17.1 1 10.01 64.7 1 35.5 
Sigma (S. D.) 62 81 .79 .82| 2.19} 2.7 .59 .86 .90 


























Table I shows that the percentage of pupils retarded in the rural schools is 
practically twice the percentage retarded in the city schools. The statement 
of probabilities in Table II indicates an almost-certainty that the rural schools 
have a larger percentage of retardation and a smaller percentage of accelera- 
tion and normality than the city schools. 


TABLE II 
SHOWING A STATEMENT OF PROBABILITIES 








PROBABILITY ACCELERATION | NORMALITY RETARDATION 





P E (Diff) Means of City and 


Rural Schools .99 ee 2.69 
Chances in 100 That True Differ- 
ence of Means Greater than Zero 99+ .99+ 99+ 














*Percentages derived from the actual number of pupils accelerated, normal, and re- 
tarded 


*Coraputed by taking the average of the per cents of acceleration, normality, and re- 
tardation. 


“All computations made from the averages of the percentages. 
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Table II indicates that both the city and rural school systems are least 
variable in their percentages of normal pupils. In other words, normality 
has a higher constancy among the public school systems than either accelera- 
tion or retardation. There is more homogeneity in normality than in either 
acceleration or retardation. The school systems are the most heterogeneous 
in acceleration. There is a greater deviation and variability in the percentages 
of acceleration than in the percentages of retardation. 

TABLE III 


SHowING MEAsuRES oF RELATIONSHIPS IN ACCELERATION, NoRMALITY, AND 
RETARDATION FoR City, Rurat, AND Tota, ScHOOLs 











City Rural Total 

Relationship Schools Schools Schools 
Ti 32 + .05 Ab S13 — 15+ 
Tn.” 30 = 87 = 74 

Tis — .16 = .06 — 64+ 09 = 34 fe 05 
T33.7 .22 — 88 — 77 

T23 — .68 + .03 — 95 + .02 — 79+ 02 
To. — — 99 — .90 





*Acceleration. *Normality. *Retardation. 


Table III indicates that the highest relationship in the age-grade data exists 
between normality and retardation. Perhaps the highest relationship is to be 
expected here, since the public school systems are less variable in normality 
and retardation. There is a very definite tendency for those school systems 
with a relatively high percentage of normality to have a comparatively low per- 
centage of retardation, and vice versa. By Pearson’s coefficient of partial 
correlation it is found that the percentage of acceleration (the constant factor) 
has less influence in changing the relationship between the other two variables 
than the constant factor has in any other combination of the three variables. 
Again, such an influence might be expected, since the public school systems 
are the most variable in their percentages of acceleration. When the per- 
centage of acceleration is held constant, there is a higher relationship between 
normality and retardation (the two variables) than there is between any two 
variables with the third factor held constant. In other words, if each of the 
185 city school systems and approximately 3,000 rural schools, for which 
comparable age-grade data are given, had the same percentage of accelera- 
tion, there would be a marked tendency for those school systems with the 
relatively higher percentages of retardation to have the comparatively lower 
percentages of normality. This is especially true with the rural school sys- 
tems. 
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TABLE IV 


SHowING THE MEAN Per Cent oF ACCELERATION, NoRMALITY, AND RETARDATION FOR 
City, Rurat, anp Totat ScHoois By Five-Year Periops FRoM 1908 to 1928” 














ACCELERATION NORMALITY RETARDATION 
PERIOD 
City | Rural| Total | City | Rural} Total | City | Rural | Total 
1908-09 to 1912-13 if aE 9 fy Ree 54 ae 37 
1913-14 to 1917-18 11 10 11 49 48 48 40 42 41 
1918-19 to 1922-23 11 5 10 64 36 64 25 59 26 
1923-24 to 1927-28 28 4 19 41 31 36 31 65 45 
































Table IV indicates that there was an increase from 1908 to 1928 in the per 
cent of acceleration for the total schools—especially was this true for the 
city schools. However, the rural schools decreased decidedly in the per cent 
of acceleration. During the same period there was a decrease in the per cent 
of normality for both the city and the rural schools. However, from 1908 to 
1928 the city schools and the total schools remained practically constant in 
the percentage of retardation, but the rural schools increased considerably. 
Table IV seems to indicate that there is some tendency for the decrease of 
the total schools in the per cent of normality to correspond approximately 
with the increase in the per cent of acceleration, retardation remaining ap- 
proximately constant. In other words, between 1908 and 1928 there was a 
decrease in the per cent of pupils who were of normal age for their respective 
grades. This decrease in the percentage of normal pupils corresponds ap- 
proximately with the increase in the percentage of pupils accelerated for their 
respective grades. There was scarcely any fluctuation between 1908 and 1928 
in the percentage of retarded pupils. 

In the surveys studied, age-grade data are given by grades for 215,041 
pupils. The percentage of acceleration is least in the fourth grade (five per 
cent) and largest in the eleventh grade (twenty per cent). Sixty-four per 
cent of these first-grade pupils are of normal age. This percentage decreases 
constantly and rapidly to thirty per cent in the fourth grade and continues 
almost on a straight line as far as the eighth grade (thirty-one per cent). At 
this point, perhaps as a result of the non-compulsory school age, normality 
increases almost constantly to seventy per cent in the twelfth grade. 

Twenty-seven per cent of the pupils are retarded in the first grade. There 
is a constant and rapid increase to fifty-five per cent in the fourth grade and 
practically a straight line of retardation from the fourth grade to fifty-five 
per cent in the eighth grade. From the eighth grade there is a constant de- 
crease to sixteen per cent in the twelfth grade. This is additional evidence 
of the potency of the compulsory school laws. These data seem to reinforce 


*All computations made from the average of the percentages. 
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what we already know concerning pupils leaving school as soon as the com- 
pulsory school age is reached. Pupils are beginning to reach the non-com- 
pulsory school age when they enter the eighth grade. 

Of the 11,990 Negro pupils studied, seventy per cent are retarded, twenty- 
seven per cent normal, and three per cent accelerated. Again, the fourth grade 
is a point of departure. Beyond the fourth grade there is a constant decrease 
in the percentage of retardation and almost a constant increase in normality. 
The increase in the percentage of normality beyond the fourth grade corre- 
sponds in degree approximately with the decrease in the percentage of retarda- 
tion, the per cents of acceleration remaining practically constant throughout. 
These fluctuations might possibly indicate that the Negro pupils begin to reach 
the non-compulsory school age in the fourth grade. 

There is a tendency for the “A” sections of each grade to have a higher 
percentage of retardation than the “B” sections. 


SUMMARY 

1. The typical school survey: 

a. Investigates the problem of age-grade distribution. 

b. Reports the age-grade data in terms of generalities and compre- 
hensive summaries. 

c. Does not give sufficient detailed information concerning age-grade 
data to suggest to the administrator where to initiate corrective 
measures. 

d. Does not make any distinction between the high and low sections 
of each grade even where such classification is maintained in the 
school systems. 

e. Considers six to seven years of age as normal for first-grade pupils, 
and seven to eight for second-grade pupils. 

f. Does not study the problem of age-grade distribution among Negro 
pupils in the southern states where separate schools are maintained. 

2. The total amount of acceleration, normality, and retardation approxi- 
mates a normal distribution ; that is, there are almost as many pupils accelerated 
as there are retarded with approximately one-half of the total number of 
pupils in the normal-age groups. However, when a smaller group of children 
is considered, the distribution curve regresses from the normal. It becomes 
skewed toward the retardation side. 

3. As a whole, the problem of retardation is much less serious in the city 
schools than in the rural schools. 

4. There is a marked degree of homogeneity among both the city and the 
rural schools in the percentage of normal-age pupils. On the other hand, the 
public school systems are rather heterogeneous in their percentages of accel- 
erated pupils. 








I 
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5. There is a marked tendency for those school systems with the compara- 
tively higher percentages of normal-age pupils to have the relatively lower 
percentages of retarded pupils, and vice versa. 

6. Should the deviations in acceleration be controlled by assuming that all 
school systems have the same percentage of acceleration, there is almost a 
perfect positive correlation between the percentages of normality and retarda- 
tion—especially in the rural schools. 


7. From 1908 to 1928 the percentage of acceleration increased, the per- 
centage of retardation remained practically constant, and the percentage of 
normality decreased in approximately the same degree that acceleration in- 
creased. 

8. There is a tendency for the percentage of retardation to increase from the 
first through the fourth grades, remain practically constant from the fourth 
through the eighth, and decrease constantly from the eighth through the 
twelfth. Just the reverse is true in normality, namely, a decrease to the fourth 
grade, a straight line through the eighth, and then an increase through the 
twelfth. The percentage of acceleration is practically a constant factor from 
the first through the twelfth grades with the exception of a few sport cases. 

9. There is a tendency for the low section of each grade to have a higher 
percentage of retardation than the high section. 

10. Seventy per cent of the Negro pupils studied were retarded, twenty- 
seven per cent normal, and three per cent accelerated. 
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COST ACCOUNTING IN THE COMMERCE STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


S. H. WHITLEY 
East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, Texas 





The administration as well as the supporting constituency of a college 
should always have available accurate cost data relative to all activities of the 
institution. Such information is indispensable in a well-organized and effi- 
ciently managed college. It is axiomatic that the control of tax-supported 
institutions of learning resides where their support originates.‘ Adequate 
support and intelligent control will not long continue unless dependable in- 
formation is furnished showing what the activities of the institution are 
costing. No one is in need of exactly this kind of data more than the admin- 
istration of the college, which includes the president, deans, business manager, 
registrar, faculty members, students, and regents. 

The officials of a college or university are willing to furnish cost accounting 
information. It is not always easy, however, to do this. Two conditions are 
responsible for this situation: namely, the difficulty in obtaining from the 
records the data desired, and the lack of generally accepted cost units. Diff- 
culty is found in the fact that in the case of tax-supported institutions, 
legislative bodies sometimes make itemized appropriations which do not follow 
any scientific cost accounting system. It is well nigh impossible, therefore, to 
adjust these itemized appropriations to a well-organized and satisfactory system 
of bookkeeping. The colleges are compelled to follow suggestions and recom- 
mendations of controlling state officials who themselves have different book- 
keeping systems in their respective departments. Other difficulties will be 
discussed later. 

Every college or university should have a well-organized budget to be fol- 
lowed in classifying its income and expenditures. The schedule of accounts 
for income and expenditure as used in the Commerce State Teachers College 
is given below: 

Schedule of Accounts 
I. Asserts, Liapititigs, AND Funps. 
This includes such items as bank accounts, cash on hand for deposit, cash 
imprest fund, certificates, dishonored checks, notes payable, plant assets, plant 
mr cea refundable deposits, special funds, state comptroller, and surplus 


II. Opgratinc Accounts. 
1. Book store: freight, express, and drayage; purchases; salaries; supplies ; 
telephone and telegraph; and miscellaneous. 


*Lindsey and Holland: College and University Administration, Chapter III, p. 48. 
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. Cafeteria: freight, express, and drayage; purchases; heat, light, power, 


and water ; ice ; ice cream; insurance ; labor ; laundry ; meats; milk; salaries; 
supplies; and miscellaneous. 


. Correspondence courses: postage; salaries; stationery and printing; and 


miscellaneous. 


. Departmental accounts : administration ; agriculture ; and other departments. 
. Diplomas. 
. Dormitories: domestic labor; freight, express, and drayage; groceries; 


heat, light, power, and water; ice; ice cream; insurance; janitors’ supplies; 
labor; laundry; meats; milk; piano rents; repairs and replacements; 
salaries; sanitary supplies and service; stationery and printing; telephone 
and telegraph; and miscellaneous. 


. Filling station. 
. Hospital: freight, express, and drayage; groceries; heat, light, power, and 


water ; ice; ice cream; insurance; janitors’ supplies; labor ; laundry; meats; 
medical supplies; milk; rent; salaries; sanitary supplies and service; sta- 
tionery and printing; taxicab service; telephone and telegraph; and mis- 
cellaneous. 


. Insurance: group life. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


Interest on deposits. 

Matriculation fees. 

Mimeograph department. 

Miscellaneous receipts. 

Miscellaneous items: advertising; auditing; band premiums; commence- 
ment expense; freight, express, and drayage; gas plant (for lab.) ; heat, 
light, power, and water; insurance; labor; magazines, periodicals, and 
bindings; plumbing and wiring; postage; printing bulletins, catalogs, etc.; 
regents’ expense; scholarships; stationery and printing; supplies; traveling 
expense; and upkeep of buildings and grounds. 


. Printing department : binding ; freight, express, and dray; heat, light, power, 


and water; repairs and improvements; labor; purchases; salaries; sup- 
plies; telephone and telegraph; and miscellaneous. 

Repairs, improvements and upkeep of buildings. 

Same for equipment. 

Same for grounds. 

Salaries: administration; agriculture, etc., for each department of the 
college 

Smith-Hughes Aid Fund. 

Student activities: bus transportation; debate; boys’ athletics (college) ; 
girls’ athletics (college) ; lyceum; miscellaneous blanket tax; motion pic- 
tures; salary-student life secretary; expense student life secretary ; demon- 
stration school boys’ athletics; demonstration school girls’ athletics; 
summer school blanket tax; textbook library; training camp expenses; 
college newspaper; college annual; and miscellaneous. 


. Teacher Placement Bureau. 


Vocational cducation—agriculture: automobile expense; feed; freight, ex- 
press, and dray; heat, light, power, and water; implements; repairs and 
improvement; labor; salaries; seed; stationery and printing; telephone and 
telegraph; registration fees; testing fees; miscellaneous; and purchases 
(hogs, horses, mules, poultry, etc.) 


1 imposing list of accounts, but when it comes to actual bookkeeping, 


the process is not so complicated as the list might seem to indicate. The chief 


criticism that may be made of this system relates not so much to the details 


listed as to the general divisions found in the outline. They are: 


1. Assets, liabilities, and funds. 


? 


2. Operating accounts 


a. ‘Twenty-three operating accounts are listed with many sub- 
divisions under some of them. 
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There are only two general divisions with twelve subdivisions under the 
first. The twenty-three subdivisions under the second general division contain 
still further classifications. As new situations arise, no doubt the list of sub- 
items will increase. An institution with many functions and a large income 
necessarily will need a large list of accounting items under which its funds are 
received and disbursed. 

Numerous difficulties are encountered in making a cost accounting survey. 
The tendency of legislative bodies to make itemized appropriations renders 
it difficult as already indicated to make a distribution of accounts different from 
that followed in the law without leading to confusion. It is also not always 
easy to obtain from the college records the data desired. To illustrate: a 
person may devote some of his time to two departments of work. No one 
knows how to allocate salaries equitably when this is the case. If a person 
devotes a part of his time to administration and a part to teaching, how should 
his salary be prorated? Shall it be distributed upon a time basis or upon a 
teaching load basis? The two methods differ. Which one shall be used? Is 
one hour devoted to teaching to be regarded as having the same value as one 
hour devoted to administration? 

The analysis of the teachers’ load is another difficulty encountered in de- 
termining cost accounting. The load generally accepted for the undergraduate 
professor is fifteen hours of teaching per week. Is this his entire load? What 
about the time he uses in grading papers, or in holding conferences with 
students, in committee work, faculty meetings, preparation for teaching, out- 
side duties incident to his position, and many other duties that may be men- 
tioned? He may be a science teacher ; and if he is, how should time devoted 
to laboratory work be expressed in time devoted to lecture or recitation work ? 
There is now no uniform way among college people to weight these things. 
Generally, two hours of laboratory work is considered equivalent to one hour 
of lecture work. Is this true? If it is, why is this evaluation not universally 
accepted? What does fifteen hours of teaching per week mean? The answer 
to this question is difficult to determine. 

There are in vogue several methods of instruction. Among these may be 
mentioned the lecture method ; the recitation method ; the laboratory method ; 
the lecture-quiz method; the lecture-demonstration method; the tutorial 
method with its comprehensive examination; the preceptorial method; the 
project, unit, or case method ; the general reading method ; and the study-work 
method.? 

Does it require more or less time to teach by one of these methods than it 
does to teach by another? Obviously it does, vet the college regional rating 
agencies have done practically nothing to differentiate the teaching loads under 
these methods of instruction. 


*Lindsey and Holland: College and University Administration, Chaper VIL, pp. 278-320 
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What are the unit types of cost accounting? Has the accountant or the 
college statistician satisfactorily answered this question? Herein lies the 
greatest difficulty in determining unit costs in college work. More will be 
said later relative to this question and an attempt will be made to define certain 
types of cost units. This question is raised at this time to call attention to the 
difficulties encountered in arriving at correct information concerning cost 
accounting. 


Cost accounting in any business is determined in terms of service rendered 
to those who are the beneficiaries of the business. In college work, who are 
the beneficiaries? One suggests, of course, that they are the students of the 
college. ”s this entirely true? Is the public which is served by the college 
entitled to consideration? If it be the students, who are they? Some colleges 
consider only the students who are enrolled. Is this a satisfactory basis? 
When are students enrolled in a college? A person enrolls in the athletic 
training camp and stays two weeks without attending college classes. Another 
enrolls and attends classes regularly for twelve months. Are these two people 
to receive the same treatment at the hands of the accountant? If per capita 
cost of instruction, administration, or maintenance is to be determined, what 
difference is to be allowed for the student enrolled for two or six weeks, and 
the student in attendance for forty-eight weeks? These and other questions 
which present themselves will be discussed in their proper place. They are 
mentioned now merely to show that the subject of cost accounting is a com- 
plex problem. 

The plan that has been followed in arriving at cost accounting in the Com- 
merce State Teachers College is first to classify the incomes and the expendi- 
tures into those divisions usually found in the law appropriating money to 
the institution; second, to determine certain unit costs; and third, to reduce 
these unit costs to a common denominator that will show comparable data 
relative to the economy practiced by the college in the handling of public funds. 
This leads to a discussion of certain basic considerations. 

The first of these basic considerations is that relating to the classification of 
incomes and expenditures. How are these items to be classified? ‘The 
answer to this question depends in large measure upon the manner in which 
the income is secured. If the moneys received by a college carry any classi- 
fications, then these classifications must be observed. Usually money appro- 
priated by state legislatures, either in itemized budgets or in lump sum 
amounts is divided into several classifications. ‘Those usually followed are: 
(1) salaries, (2) departmental maintenance, (3) miscellaneous items, and 
(4) capital investment 
Phese general items are capable, of course, of still further classification. 
In determining cost accounting in the Commerce State Teachers College, it 


has been thought desirable to include under salaries, classifications as follows: 
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(1) departmental instruction, (2) demonstration school instruction, (3) ad- 
ministration. The general classifications of incomes and expenditures for the 


college are: 


. Instructional salaries ; 

. Demonstration school salaries ; 
. Administration salaries ; 

. Departmental maintenance ; 

. Miscellaneous items; 

. Capital investment. 


Instructional salaries are those paid to heads of departments, professors, 
associate professors, assistant professors, instructors, and tutors who give 
instruction to students of college rank. This includes the services of full time 
as well as part time instructors. If an employee in administration teaches 
college students, then his salary is prorated on the basis of a teacher’s load 
for the week. Since fifteen hours is the unit teacher-load, if a person teaches 
three hours, then one-fifth of his salary is allocated to instruction. If the 
balance of his time is devoted to administration, then four-fifths of his salary 
is appropriated to administration. This is done on the assumption that while 
an instructor teaches only fifteen hours per week, yet he really puts in as many 
hours working as the administrator does when the time the teacher devotes to 
conferences, committee meetings, faculty meetings, grading papers, and daily 
preparation of lectures, recitation assignments, and laboratory work is con- 
sidered. 


Aunkhwnd— 


Demonstration school salaries include salaries paid to teachers who give 
instruction to all students below college rank. This includes teachers of 
children from the kindergarten through the eleventh grade. 

Administration salaries include all money paid to the administrative officers 
of the college, including the president and his helpers, the deans, the business 
offices, registrar’s office, buildings and grounds force, and all other salaries 
not included under instructional and demonstration school salaries. 

Departmental maintenance includes all money appropriated by the legisla- 
ture or allowed by the regents out of local funds for supplies, current and 
permanent investments in each department. 

Miscellaneous items include such services as heating, lighting, power, water, 
printing, postage, office supplies, teachers’ mileage, student labor, and many 
other items of a similar nature. 

Capital investment includes repairs and upkeep on buildings and grounds, 
new building projects, campus extension, and equipment. The types of unit 
costs have already been mentioned. No definite understanding has been 
reached as yet by college statisticians concerning universally accepted cost 
units. An imposing list of these units follows: 


1, Class unit; 

2. Teacher unit; 
3. Credit hour unit; 
4. Term hour unit; 
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Student term hour unit; 
. Semester hour unit; 
. Student semester hour unit; 
. Student clock hour unit; 
. Student recitation hour unit; 
. Students attendance hour unit; 
. Students attendance week unit; 
Major and minor units; 
Point unit. 
Departmental student unit; 
. Institutional student unit. 


It is not necessary in this connection to define each of these units. The in- 
stitutional student unit should perhaps receive a little further consideration. 
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The institutional student unit is a full student load for a specified time. If 
some students take less than a full load, they must be weighted in order to 
find out how many full-time students are represented in the number of partially 
loaded students. This is more exact than to figure any of the foregoing cost 
units on the basis of enrollment. This is a satisfactory method of reducing 
enrollment or attendance to a twelve months basis. 

The institutional student unit is unique. It is figured independently of 
enrollment or attendance. It eliminates automatically all duplications in en- 
rollment or attendance of students from one quarter or semester to another. 
The institutional student unit of cost accounting should be figured for as long 
each year as the college operates. 

This unit is figured in this manner: take the number of college grades re- 
ported to the registrar’s office for a year, divide this number by the number of 
grades a full-time, twelve-months student is permitted to take on the average, 
and the quotient will be the number of full-time students for the year. To 
illustrate : during 1929-30 all teachers in the Commerce State Teachers College 
reported to the registrar a total of 34,506 grades of college rank. Divide this 
number by twenty, the number of grades a full-time student was required to 
take during the year, and the result (1725.3) is the number of full-time stu- 
dents taught for the time indicated. The number taught during the fall and 
winter quarters was less and those taught during the spring and summer 
quarters was larger than this number. Seventeen hundred twenty-five repre- 
sents the average number of students taught during the year. Divide this 
number into the appropriations used for twelve months and the student unit 
cost on a twelve months basis is secured, 

It is sometimes desirable to reduce student unit cost to a nine months basis. 
This is done in two ways, as follows: first, add one-third to the number of 
students on a twelve months basis, divide this into total cost for year and the 
per capita student cost for nine months is secured. According to the illustra- 
tion given above, the number of students on a nine months basis is 2300 in- 
stead of 1725, and the per capita nine months cost is $161.06 instead of 
$214.75. In other words, if the legislature appropriates $161.06 per student 
for 2300 students, it appropriates as much money as it would if it allowed 
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$214.75 per student for 1725 students. Second, take three-fourths of the cost 
on a twelve months basis and the result is the cost on a nine months basis. In 
the illustration given above, take three-fourths of $214.75, the student unit 
cost for twelve months, and the student unit cost for nine months is secured: 
namely, $161.06. 


The grades referred to above include failing grades as well as passing 
grades, for it is safe to assume that it costs at least as much to teach a failing 
student as it does to teach one making passing grades. 


This same unit may be applied to a department. Divide the total number 
of grades reported in a year by a department by the number of grades a 
student is allowed to make on the average in all departments and the number 
secured is the number of full-time, five-subject students taught in the depart- 
ment. Divide this number into the instructional cost for the department and 
the student unit cost for the department is secured. This method eliminates the 
difficulty of including students who carry less than a full load. To illustrate: 
a student carrying one subject for a full quarter or year, and another student 
four subjects, make a full-time student. One student may carry only one 
subject ; two others may carry two each. Under this five-subject-student-unit 
plan, these three students count as only one full-time student, whereas, under 
the enrollment method of calculation, they would count as three students. The 


per capita student cost in the first instance will be three times what it would 
be in the second instance. 


The cost analysis in the Commerce State Teachers College has made use 
of four units as follows: 
1. The recitation hour unit (contact unit) ; 
2. The term hour unit (credit unit) ; 
3. The student departmental unit (one subject unit) ; 
4. The student institutional unit (five subject or full student unit). 
The distribution of these units of cost accounting are shown in columns 
J, K, L, and M of the following table: 
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The student unit cost on a twelve months basis in the college for 1928-29 
was $207.83 and for 1929-30, $214.75. These costs on a nine months basis 
are $155.87 and $161.06 respectively. This includes capital investment. 

Capital investment for the years mentioned was figured on the basis of an 
interest charge of four per cent on permanent investments rather than on the 
depreciation basis. This interest charge basis of allocating permanent invest- 
ments for any one year is much higher than the depreciation basis, but it is 
better understood by the tax-payer. 

It is very apparent then that a study of this kind will have to be extended 
over a period of years and a median found before anything like intelligent 
information can be obtained. These figures indicate fairly well that the stu- 
dent unit is now $214.00 per student per year. 

How does this compare with student unit costs in other teachers colleges? 
How does it compare with student unit costs in other types of institutions? 

Before any conclusions may be reached by anyone as to the type of work 
being done at the Commerce State Teachers Colleges, or as to the propriety of 
the relative costs in the various departments of instruction in the college, a 


similar study should be made for other tax-supported institutions of higher 
learning. 
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THE POSSIBLE RELATION BETWEEN SCORES ON 
A PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION AND 
MEMBERSHIP IN A COLLEGE 
FRATERNITY 


PHILIP L. HARRIMAN 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania 





PrRoBLEM 


The purpose of the study is to find out whether intelligence, as measured by 
a psychological examination, is a possible factor in determining what freshmen 
are pledged to fraternities and what ones are not considered for membership. 
The assumption throughout the study is that if intelligence as measured by 
the test is an obvious personality trait, then those of higher intelligence would 
have been pledged to membership. 


Supyects UsEp IN THE STUDY 


The study deals with one hundred freshmen at an Eastern university who 
were pledged to fraternities during the “rushing season” in the fall of 1930 
and with one hundred other freshmen who were not pledged. The assumption 
is that those freshmen who were not pledged were not invited to join a fra- 
ternity. Owing to the economic depression, it may be that some of this number 
declined bids. It may also be true that some of the non-fraternity group did 
not care to accept any bid. Detailed information regarding such factors is 
unavailable for this study. The subjects are divided into two distinct groups: 
those who accepted bids to fraternities and those who did not accept or receive 
bids. 

PROCEDURE 


Of the 362 freshmen in the entering class, 307 took the Psychological Ex- 
amination, 1930 Edition, of the American Council on Education,’ during 
Freshman Week, September 13, 1930. Of the number who took the examina- 
tion, 167 were pledged to fraternities during the fall “rushing season,” and 
140 were not. Sixty-seven papers were discarded at random from the fra- 
ternity group and 40 from the non-fraternity group. The data were then 
tabulated, as shown below, for the two groups of one hundred each. 





*Psychological Examination for High School Graduates and College Freshmen. Pre- 
pared by L. L. Thurstone and Thelma Gwinn Thurstone. Published by the American 
Council on Education, 26 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 
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REsuULTs 
The table below shows the grouped frequency distributions for the pledged 


DistRiBuTIONS oF ScoRES ON THE PsycHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION FOR PLEDGED AND 
Non-PLEDGE FRESHMEN 


























iain Frequencies 
a Pledgees Non-pledgees 

300 - 319 0 1 
280 — 299 0 0 
260 - 279 0 1 
240 - 259 3 1 
220 — 239 5 2 
200 - 219 4 5 
180 - 199 8 7 
160 — 179 12 12 
140 - 159 17 15 
120 - 139 17 21 
100-119 13 14 
80- 99 12 9 
60- 79 6 5 
40- 59 3 4 
20- 39 0 3 
100 100 








and the non-pledged freshmen. ‘The highest score made by a freshman not 
pledged to a fraternity was 306, whereas that made by a pledgee was 245. 
The lowest score, on the other hand, was 26, which was received by an un- 
pledged freshman, the lowest score for pledged freshmen being 49. Conse- 
quently, the range of scores was smaller for the fraternity group than for the 
non-fraternity group. In the primary tabulation of data, ungrouped, it was 
found that two non-fraternity freshmen ranked above the highest score made 
by a pledged freshman, and that four were below the lowest score made by a 
pledged student. 

The median score for the fraternity group is 138.8, and that for the non- 
pledged group is 134.3. Comparison of the two groups in terms of over- 
lapping, on the basis of the median, indicates that 45.6 per cent of the non- 
fraternity group rank above the median for the other group, and that 54.4 per 
cent rank below. The mean score for the fraternity group is 141.4; that for 
the non-fraternity group is 136.6. The difference is not reliable. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


On the basis of this study, it does not appear that intelligence, as measured 
by the Psychological Examination, 1930 Edition, of the American Council on 
Education, has value as an indicator of a personality trait which is taken into 
account by members of college fraternities when they invite freshmen to join 
their organizations. The test, of course, is designed to measure scholastic, not 
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social, intelligence. That being the case, it appears that the academic con- 
ception of intelligence may have small correlation with other personal qualities 
held in esteem by college students who are selecting desirable freshmen for 
their rigidly exclusive social groups. The comparison of the groups in terms of 
overlapping would indicate only a slight, and almost chance, amount of im- 
portance attached to scholastic intelligence as measured by a well-known 
psychological test. 











ATTEMPTS TO IMPROVE COLLEGE INSTRUCTION 
IN TEACHERS COLLEGES 


EVERETT E. CORDREY 
Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway, Arkansas 





Widespread recognition of the importance of taking definite steps for im- 
proving college instruction in teachers colleges is rather new. In the past, 
teacher-training institutions, including both normal schools and teachers col- 
leges, have been interested primarily in seeking to improve curricula and 
methods of teaching in public elementary and secondary schools. This attitude 
of the teacher-training institutions was shared by other higher institutions of 
learning. 

This was quite natural, for at least two reasons. First, apparently there 
was greater need for improving instruction in the public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. Poorer teachers with less training were necessarily placed in 
these schools. They knew less to teach and less about how to teach it. A 
second contributing cause lay in the fact that improvement of instruction in 
college was difficult. On the whole, the college teachers were much better 
trained than the teachers in our public schools. A greater number of them had 
the advantage of university training. Many of them had also a wider range 
of experience, including teaching in the grades and in high school. Hence, 
the need for improvement in instruction was not so obvious in the colleges as 
in the public schools. Furthermore, the degree of specialization in the college, 
coupled with the more or less general feeling among college professors that 
they were “supreme” in their field, made the problem of supervision more 
difficult of approach in the college. 

Therefore, it has been only quite recently that teachers colleges, as well as 
other institutions of higher learning, have begun to make conscious efforts to 
improve the instruction in college work itself. The lead in the movement to 
better college instruction has been taken by a few universities and the teachers 
colleges connected with them. Some research work has been done and much 
more is in progress. Institutes are held for administrators of higher in- 
stitutions of learning. State teachers colleges themselves are becoming con- 
cerned and are quite interested in reforms that show promise of improving 
the instruction within their own walls. 

3esides the teachers colleges connected with large universities, the following 
are among those where serious efforts are being made looking toward improve- 
ment in college instruction: George Peabody College for Teachers at Nash- 
ville, Tennessee; Colorado State Teachers College at Greeley, Colorado; 
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Western Kentucky State Teachers College at Bowling Green, Kentucky; Ar- 
kansas State Teachers College at Conway, Arkansas; Ball Teachers College 
at Muncie, Indiana; Washington State Normal School at Bellingham, Wash- 
ington; and State Teachers College at Kalamazoo, Michigan. This is an 
incomplete list. Besides these, the work is being taken up in other teachers 
colleges. 


In 1928 the position of Director of Instruction was created in George Pea- 
body College for Teachers. The purpose of this office is stated as the co- 
ordination of purposes and projects of instruction.1 The director seeks to 
bring about an improvement of classroom teaching by both direct and indirect 
means. Visitation of classes is employed as a means of studying college teach- 
ing. The technique of procedure in connection with class visitation and study 
is, in part at least, standardized. A record card is used. On this card are 
recorded the observations of the class visitor and the results of his study. No 
visits are made to any classes without invitation from the instructor. It should 
be noted here that more invitations have been received than the director has 
been able to accept. Each visit is made for an entire period: No “con- 
fidential” reports of these visits are made. In fact, the director is careful not 
to reach conclusions until he has made several visits. Before a final study of 
the record card is made, it is handed to the instructor being visited and he 
writes his comments and criticisms upon the card. In Peabody College the 
plan has worked very satisfactorily and has brought excellent results. 

About the same time that this work was being started in Peabody College, 
the position of Director of Instruction was also established at the Greeley, 
Colorado, State Teachers College. The specific work laid out for the director 
of instruction in this institution was to: 


(a) Bring better teaching methods to the campus through supervision. 
(b) Bring better examination methods. 

(c) Help new teachers get started in their work. 

(d) Direct a thorough and careful investigation of the course of study.” 


The actual classroom visitation and supervisory work has been carried on 
at Greeley in very much the same manner as at Peabody College. The faculty 
has taken readily to the idea of supervision and class visitation. Heads of de- 
partments have been very glad to co-operate with the director of instruction to 
improve the quality of work in their own departments. Copies of all examina- 
tion questions are filed with the director at the close of each quarter. A very 
important part of the director’s work consists in the directing of a careful and 
thorough investigation of the courses of study. 

The results accomplished by the director of instruction at Colorado State 
Teachers College are summarized as follows: 

*Shelton Phelps: “Improvement of College Teaching,” Proceedings of the National 
Education Association, 1929, pp. 68-76 


7G. W. Frasier and W. D. Armentrout, “Experiments in Teachers College Administra- 


tion: II. The Supervision of Instruction,” Educational Administration and Supervision, 
March, 1928. 
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1. Courses Have Been Better Defined—The president requested outlines of all existing 
courses. A comparison of these outlines showed much overlapping and gaps. These 
errors are being remedied. All new courses must have the approval of the curriculum 
committee of which the director of instruction is chairman. 


2. Examinations Have Been Vastly Improved.—In some departments the examinations 
given were adequate. In most departments they were not. The final examinations 
given at the end of last quarter were excellent examples of modern methods of 
checking the results of teaching. This has been a most worth-while undertaking. 


3. Some good teachers who were on the verge of failure have been saved to the in- 
stitution. In a few cases all that was necessary was a series of visitations to classes, 
followed by conferences over material and method. To a teacher who is academically 
well trained, but lacks professional preparation, the director of instruction is a great 
help and oftentimes the one who saves the teacher from complete failure. 


4. Some poor teachers have been dropped from our pay roll. In every case this has 
been done only when the director of instruction and the president have both been 
sure that it was impossible to do anything for the teacher. 


5. New teachers through group meetings and individual conferences start off with less 
wasted effort than ever before. 


6. Students through their co-operation have a new and healthy interest in curriculum, 
courses of study, and teaching methods.’ 


In conclusion, it is stated that the experiment of supervising and directing 
instruction has been most worth while, and that it has yielded larger results 
than any other experiment attempted. 


In 1928 the position of Director of Instruction was created at the Western 
Kentucky State Teachers College, Bowling Green, Kentucky. Beginning with 
the year 1930-1931, the office of director of instruction was converted into the 
office of dean. The director of instruction continued as dean of the college. 
In a letter to the author of this paper, he states that the name of the office was 
changed because the staff feels that the title of dean is more clearly understood 
by the public than is that of director of instruction. The nature of the work 
of the office is not affected by the change in name. 

An important part of the dean’s work in this institution is in connection 
with the improvement of college instruction. The problem here is not being 
approached in the same way as is the case either at Peabody College for Teachers 
or at the Colorado State Teachers College. Class visitation and actual super- 
vision of instruction does not seem to have been attempted. Through a series 
of conferences with the curriculum committee certain objectives of the college 
as a teacher-training institution have been worked out. Growing out of this, 
each head of department has been requested to submit an outline of the specific 
objectives of his department as related to the more general teacher-training 
program. The department heads have also been asked to submit brief syllabi 
of all courses offered in their respective departments with objectives, content, 
procedure, and bibliography listed. 

The purposes of the Western Kentucky State Teachers College in connection 
with this program can be expressed best by a quotation from the dean’s letter : 
“Our purposes in this connection are the elimination of duplications and over- 
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lappings of the offerings in and among the different departments; a general 
harmonization of the objectives of the different courses and departments with 
the general objectives of the school as a teacher-training institution ; to provide 
a better basis for building curricula designed for the training of teachers for 
different types of educational service, and by making these syllabi a part of the 
permanent records of the institution to eliminate as far as possible in future 
years a duplication of credit by students who may have had the same work 
under different titles at another time.’ 


He further states that the program of this college looking toward the im- 
provement of college instruction is yet in the making and that it is too early to 
state any definite results as having been attained. It is evident, however, that 
considerable thought and attention are being given to the problem of improving 
college instruction. 


The task of improving college instruction in the Arkansas State Teachers 
College at Conway, Arkansas, has progressed about to the stage in which it 
seems to be at Bowling Green, Kentucky. For several years there has been a 
lively interest on the part of a few members of the staff in the improvement of 
their own instruction. Regular college teachers, including those of all pro- 
fessional ranks, have frequently been assigned to teach demonstration classes 
and to supervise work of student teachers in the training school. This is 
especially true in connection with the high school division of the training 
school. Such work has done much to emphasize quality of teaching and to 
call the attention of faculty members to their own teaching. 


A comparative study of teachers college curricula has been made by the 
different departments. However, it should be noted that this study included 
only the actual practices current in other teachers colleges. There should be a 
more objective study upon which the curricula leading to various certificates 
and diplomas would be based. Such a study would enable the institution to 
serve its constituents—the public schools of the state—more wisely. It is 
proposed to make such an objective study of curriculum building in this in- 
stitution at an early date. 

A supervisor of instruction has been appointed recently in the Arkansas 
State Teachers College. The chief duties of this office will be to study the 
curriculum and to devise means and methods of improving instruction in the 
college. Beginning with the year 1930-31, syllabi for all courses will be pre- 
pared and carefully studied. Conferences will be held and means and methods 
devised to bring about improvement of college instruction. In so far as may 
seem practicable, class visitation and conferences will be carried on much as 
has been done in Colorado State Teachers College and in Peabody. 





‘Quoted from a personal letter from Finley C. Grise. 
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The problems encountered in these and other efforts to improve instruction 
in teachers colleges may be classed as: 
1. Those relating to student personnel. 
. Improvement of curricula. 
. Improvement of classroom technique. 
. Methods employed in the administration for the improvement in 
teaching. 


& Ww DN 


Many students who are not physically, mentally, or tempermentally qualified 
to become teachers seek admission to teachers colleges. Further, a prospective 
teacher may do well in some phase of the teaching work to which he does not 
aspire when he enters the teachers college. These and other problems render it 
highly important that teachers colleges deal more carefully and more dis- 
criminatingly with those who seek to enter the teaching profession. 

The problem of admission to a teachers college is being treated as a much 
more important procedure than was the case a few years ago. A number of 
schools now require that, in addition to presenting the usual high school 
credits required, the student must satisfactorily pass certain specific tests such 
as intelligence, ability to use English, and reading tests. In a few schools 
attempts are being made to limit admission in such a manner as to exclude 
students who possess undesirable physical or mental characteristics. The solu- 
tion of the problem of student admission is rendered more difficult in some 
places by state laws which prescribe who shall be admitted to college, and also 
by the fact that teachers colleges are being called upon to train persons who, 
even though not physically or otherwise qualified, are actually in the profession 
and have positions. 

Teachers colleges are clearly recognizing the importance, not only of ad- 
mitting only students qualified to become good teachers, but also of getting 
each student “started right” and then carefully following him throughout his 
course. Freshman week and orientation courses are growing in importance 
in the teachers colleges. Ina number of such institutions more or less elaborate 
plans for taking care of new students, especially freshmen, are made. During 
the opening week of school an effort is made to orient the student into college 
life and study. In a few schools orientation courses are given throughout the 
first term of the freshman year. 

A part of the plan of adjusting the student’s environment is to place him 
in classes with students as much like himself as is possible. Several plans 
have been adopted for sectioning students to provide more adequately for their 
individual needs. Classification of the students may be made on the basis of 
intelligence tests. A combination of intelligence tests with a general examina- 
tion may be used. Placement or achievement tests such as those developed at 
the University of Iowa may be used in grouping students according to their 
ability and achievement. Prognostic tests are also used in certain special fields 
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such as music or foreign language. Sectioning has been employed most in 
dealing with freshmen students. 

After having been classified, the progress of each student should be watched 
with care. This is being done in an increasing number of schools. In Ball 
Teachers College reports are received at the end of the first four weeks of each 
term concerning the lowest quintile in every class. In Colorado State Teachers 
College studies are being made of the factors and conditions that reduce stu- 
dents’ time available for serious reading and study, also the amount of time 
being devoted to extra-curricular activities. In Arkansas State Teachers 
College regular reports are called for concerning students doing a poor grade 
of work. These students are interviewed and in each case an effort is made 
to find and remedy the trouble. Such work is being done in a number of 
teachers colleges. Selective admission and proper guidance of students is 
capable of making a large contribution to the improvement of instruction in 
these colleges. 

The problems involved in curriculum construction must be considered as 
having an important bearing upon the more general problem of improving 
college instruction. While it is true that teachers have been quite active in the 
matter of reorganizing curricula, it is also true that the curricular problems 
are far from being solved in state teachers colleges. Several colleges of edu- 
cation connected with large universities have made notable progress in analytical 
studies of curriculum problems. Among these schools are the School of Edu- 
cation of Northwestern University, the College of Education of the University 
of Minnesota, and the College of Education of the University of Chicago. 

These same schools, as well as others, report a resulting organization or 
reorganization of specific or new courses. Many detailed changes are being 
made in the content of courses or in groups of closely related subjects. Steps 
are being taken to broaden courses that have been too highly specialized. Many 
state teachers colleges are developing two- and four-year curricula to encourage 
specialization for specific types of work in public schools. Curricula are also 
being planned to prepare high school teachers. 


Perhaps two major causes have contributed to curriculum reorganization 
in state teachers colleges. One is the rapid increase in certification require- 
ments imposed by many state boards or state departments of education. The 
other has been the rapid reconstruction of normal schools into teachers colleges 
during the last few years. A recent study indicates that most of the state 
teachers colleges are giving serious study to problems of curriculum building 
in their own institutions. As an example of the nature and scope of the studies 
being conducted by curriculum committees of state teachers colleges, the fol- 
lowing outline of the problems studied by the curriculum committee of the 
State Teachers College at Bellingham, Washington, is here presented : 
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1. A general purpose to give a strong liberal education along with the professional 
a to the end that the trained teacher should be a well-developed, independent 
personality. 


2. Electives cut to a minimum for the first two years, looking to the third and fourth 
years for specialization. 


3. Twenty-seven quarter hours of the freshman year devoted to “Introduction to 
Contemporary Civilization,” the work distributed equally among the English, Social 
Science, and the Science Departments. The objectives of each course conform to 
the general objectives as signified by the title, and in harmony with the professional 
purpose of the institution. 


4. A strong block of courses dealing with health education, including courses in 
nutrition, hygiene, and physical education, all contributing to the health objective. 


5. Differentiation of curricula for prospective teachers of the primary, intermediate, 
and upper grades or junior high schools. 


6. A training school organized to take over instruction in general methods and class- 
room management so that these courses are related to the students’ work with 
children. 


7. A careful administration of the sequences of courses in order to secure profit by 
the systematic development of all parts of the total training scheme. 


8. A course in library instruction gives the student a thorough grounding in definite 
procedures in research and investigation. The aim of this course is to make each 
student able to attack a problem of investigation independently. 


9. The staff is at work on the development of well intergraded three- and four-year 
curricula for elementary and junior high school teachers. The standards of training 
for such teachers are fast moving to the three-year level in this state. The present 
curricula of the third and fourth year are representative of the transition state. 


10. The teaching requirement for the third and fourth year is centered on diagnosis 
and remedial instruction for individual pupils.‘ 


Other teachers colleges are engaged in work quite comparable. What is 
especially needed from such committees are detailed studies dealing with the 
basic principles of curriculum construction. Future valid changes in our 
curricula must be based upon data derived from such objective studies. Un- 
fortunately, such studies have not been forthcoming. Future research along 
these lines should go far in improving instruction in teachers colleges. 

When the subject of improving college instruction is mentioned one usually 
thinks of improvement in the technique of teaching. In an earlier portion of 
this paper when an effort was being made to present items from the history of 
efforts to improve instruction in teachers colleges, there were cited several 
specific instances in which directors of instruction have been appointed. In 
this connection, attempts to improve the technique of teaching by class visita- 
tion, conferences, etc., were pointed out. 

Some other methods employed to improve actual classroom teaching are 
worthy of notice. One which has been successfully used in several colleges 
of education is co-operative teaching and criticism. According to this plan, 
several members of the staff may co-operate in giving a course. This has the 
advantage of affording opportunity for an exchange of opinions between the 
instructors thus co-operating. A few institutions have reported the develop- 
ment of special techniques or types of classroom procedure in connection with 


"Yearbook of the National Society of College Teachers of Education, XVII 39. 
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particular courses. A third effort to revise methods of procedure in the class- 
room has taken the form of reducing the amount of formal class work and 
increasing student responsibility. This method of procedure seems much bet- 
ter adapted to senior than to junior college classes. It may easily be carried 
so far as to be dangerous in the hands of an unskilled teacher. 


Improving instruction by improving the types of examinations given has 
received attention in connection with the work being done at Colorado State 
Teachers College. The most frequent change in form and content of examina- 
tion lies in the development of objective tests to replace the types usually 
given. A second plan consists in the use of uniform examinations for all 
students in a given course. A third plan provides for a more or less com- 
prehensive oral or written examination to be given when the student has com- 
pleted his course. The value of some of the so-called “new, objective tests” 
seems doubtful when compared to thought-provoking, comprehensive ex- 
aminations. 


Another plan sometimes employed in an attempt to improve teaching tech- 
nique is to have both the work of the students and the effectiveness of the 
teacher’s work rated by students. The plan of having students rate the work 
of other students has been tried with apparent success in several colleges. A 
few schools have tried the plan of having instructors rated by students. Re- 
ports have come that, when properly handled, this method of rating instructors 
has produced quite beneficial results. 


The part which should be played by the administration of teachers colleges 
in securing an improvement in college instruction can hardly be over em- 
phasized. Reports submitted by teachers colleges to the National Society of 
College Teachers of Education show various methods employed by the ad- 
ministrative officers in their efforts to bring about improvement of instruction 


in their colleges. Some of the administrative methods most commonly em- 
ployed are: 


1. A self-survey by means of which the important problems of instruction which the 
institution faces are brought clearly to the attention of every staff member for 
serious consideration. 

2. Annual conferences of the teacher-training institutions of a state concerning prob- 
lems of mutual interest. For example, the Departments of Education and Psy- 
chology of the Michigan State Teachers Colleges meet annually to discuss phases 
of their work which need revision or readjustment and to report on experiments 
and other studies of mutual interest and value. Similarly, the Training Depart- 
ments of these colleges meet annually to consider problems relating to the prepara- 
tion and work of student teachers. 

3. Conferences each year with the teachers and administrative officers of the state to 
acquaint the staff with the needs of the field and to secure judgments concerning 
desirable changes. 


4. The organization of the faculty into a special body to study instructional problems 
and to do constructive work. 


5. Well-planned faculty meetings devoted to studies and discussion of the problems of 
instruction. 


6. Departmental and special group conferences held to consider matters relating to the 
improvement of instruction. 
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 B ni nag lecturers secured at frequent intervals to discuss specific instructional 
problems. 


8. Members of the staff required to teach in the demonstration school as a means of 
improving their techniques and of checking theory with practice. 
9. Interclass visitations and conferences required. 


10. Courses on college teaching, the psychology of learning, and other problems of 
higher education provided for new members on the staff. 

11. A complete set of books relating to problems of instruction in higher institutions 
made available for use of faculty members. 

12. Appointment to the faculty of instructors who are adequately trained. 

13. Provision for sabbatical leave and for absences during the summer to study in a 
recognized institution. 


14. Leave of absence granted during the regular year for travel or to do additional 
study and research in higher institutions. 

15. Defray expenses of faculty members who attend conferences and participate in 
other activities for the purposes of improving instruction. 

16. A regularly issued news-letter devoted specifically to the improvement of instruction. 

17. Size of classes limited. 

18. Appointment of student assistants to aid instructors with routine duties. 

. Special efforts made to improve material equipment and library facilities. 

20. Reduce teaching load when faculty members are assigned important responsibilities 
relating to the improvement of instruction.* 


SUMMARY 


Within the last few years teachers colleges generally have shown a deep 
interest in problems relating to the improvement of college instruction within 
their own walls. Two fundamental causes seem to have contributed to this 
activity : a wide-spread and a rapid increase in certification requirements, and 
the almost sudden conversion of many normal schools into teachers colleges 
with the accompanying appearance of new problems. The interest is increas- 
ing and considerable research is being done to devise new means and methods 
for improving college instruction. 

Directors of instruction have been appointed, and in several teachers col- 
leges administrative machinery has been set up to study the problems involved 
in the improvement of instruction. The efforts to improve instruction have 
been along four lines as indicated by the following types of problems: those 
relating to student personnel; improvement of curricula; improvement of 
classroom technique ; and methods employed in the administration of the im- 
provement of teaching. The results accomplished have been quite noteworthy. 
There is urgent need for research to clarify fundamental problems relating to 
instruction, especially those involved in curriculum construction and improve- 
ment of actual classroom technique. 


*Yearbook of the National Society of College Teachers of Education. XVII, 132-152. 
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‘THE “BAD BOY” IN AMERICAN LITERATURE 
BERT ROLLER 
George Peabody College for Teachers 





Our recent revaluation of American letters has brought to our attention 
several types of characters added to world literature by our writers. The 
Indian, the pioneer, the Southern Negro, and the “Georgia cracker” came 
early ; later authors created for us the Harlem Negro, Babbitt, and the moun- 
taineer. Another character indigenous to our art, whom I have found men- 
tioned nowhere in the contemporary studies of American literature, is the 
“bad boy.” 

This American youngster is not even a distant cousin of the French gamin 
whose gutter existence does not prevent him from becoming suddenly heroic 
and ending his life a hero to French patriotism, or of the English “lad” whose 
exploits at school, on the cricket field, and in war, from the time of Tom 
Brown to Walpole’s Jeremy, have established for us an idealized personality. 

With the exception of Huckleberry Finn, this American boy knows little 
of underworld life, and less of aristocracy. He is middle-class, of decent 
parentage, and a victim only of the inhibitions forced on him by an adult world. 
Peter Pan’s eulogistic characterization—“I’m youth, I’m joy, I’m a little bird 
that has broken out of the shell”—would sound very strange to him. The 
young Peter Ibbetson, the Brushwood Boy, and Hudson’s sensitive youth, 
living in a dream world of poetic fantasy, would appear as unknown creatures 
to this realistic, provincial American. His dream energy is often but an escape 
from school, church, or dull parents; his real life is bookish only so far as 
pirates, detectives, and highwaymen are concerned. At heart a rebel, baffled, 
but never crushed, pathetically misunderstanding the world about him, he fights 
his way through the long and inglorious years. Then, if we are to rely on our 
romanticists of American manhood, he spends much of the remainder of life 
chanting of the joys of boyhood. 

Although Thomas Bailey Aldrich was the first fictionist to popularize the 
“bad” boy, he had appeared much earlier in American literature. The truth 
is that he is almost as old as our country. His premier portrayal came from 
William Bradford. On December 5, 1620, Bradford wrote in his diary: 


The fifth day we through God’s mercy escaped a great danger by the foolish- 
ness of a boy, one of Francis Billington’s sons, who in his father’s absence had 
t gunpowder and had shot off a piece or two and made squibs, and there being a 
owling piece charged in his father's cabin shot her off in the cabin, there being 
a little barrel of powder halffull scattered within four foot of the bed between 
the decks, and many flints and iron things above the cabin, and many people 
about the fire, and yet, by God’s mercy, no harm done. 
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What happened to Francis Billington (the boy bore the name of the father) 
after his arrival in this country we probably shall never know. His biographer 
does tell us that in time he married, but nothing more is added. The father 
of this colonial Peck’s Bad Boy, some ten years after landing, achieved the 
notorious fame of being the first white man executed in New England. “He 
and his family,” the diarist, Bradford, says, “had often been punished before, 
being one of the profanest families among them.” The charge against him was 


that “he waylaid a young man, one John Newcomin, about a former quarrel, 
and shot him with a gun, whereof he died.” 


The similarity between Francis Billington and Tom Bailey, Tom Sawyer, 
and Penrod Schofield, however, lies only in their inventive audacity. The 
former was vicious and, one suspects, a victim of criminal inheritance. His 
brutal desire to frighten adults makes him the progenitor, not of the Tom’s 
and of Penrod, but of Peck’s Bad Boy. One could hardly think of him as 
being either charming or poignant. 

This is not true, though, of “Cressy” Mather, the second young scapegoat 
in American letters, whose exploits, one writer infers,’ almost broke the heart 
of his father, Cotton Mather, until, after twenty-five years of riotous living, 
the boy passed away. “Cressy,” whose personality was unconsciously revealed 
by his father in his diary, was not only pathetic, but possessed something of 
the attractive boyishness we find later at its best in the two Tom’s. A large 
share of the Mather wilfulness was his. This energy, however, in spite of 
the guidance of an amazingly modern father who objected strenuously to the 
current method of beating knowledge into children, believing always that 
learning should be accepted as a life favor, went not toward godliness, but 
toward human enjoyment. He was probably the first boy in American litera- 
ture who really played, at least the first to play inventive games alone. He 
loitered on the way to school; he experimented with gunpowder ; even worse, 
while still young, he sought the exciting company of wastrels. In order that 
the boy might employ this abundant energy for some useful purpose the father 
wrote a book of poems which he called Good Lessons to be read on the way to 
school, a book which, Rosalie V. Halsey claims, has the the distinction of being 
the first by an American to be composed for a particular child, and probably 
the first collection of poetry for children to be written by an American.? Yet, 
if one is permitted to read between the lines of the father’s diary, one must 
feel that the boy’s very strength and love of life aided in his ruin. The fact 
that Cotton Mather loved him more than the other children and could never 


disown him, even when openly charged with adultery, is suggestive of the 
youngster’s attractiveness, at least. 


*Kenneth B. Murdock, Introduction to Selections from Cotton Mather (New York, 
1926). 


"Forgotten Books of the American Nursery (Boston), 1911. 
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With the exception of a few diaries and reminiscences, the ‘real’ boy per- 
haps did not appear in American literature until Francis Robert Goulding 
published his first Marooner’s Island story in 1868. John Quincy Adams’ 
autobiography, in spite of its staid, schoolboyish atmosphere, reveals sincerely 
the life of a Revolutionary period boyhood. Horace Greeley’s Recollections 
of a Busy Life suggests another of a later period. Here, however, we have 
numberless inhibitions which prevent the possibility of a clear picture. The 
same may be said of Emerson’s journal references to his decorous and un- 
happy childhood. Had Lowell, whose college days at Harvard supplied us 
with so many choice anecdotes, had before him in his early creative years the 
precedent of Aldrich, Mark Twain, Howells, Charles Dudley Warner, and 
Henry James, each of whom recaptured the events of his youth in delightful 
prose, we might have had before 1868 a realistic revelation of American 
boyhood. 

The fictional boy of American letters before Goulding and Aldrich bore 
but little resemblance to real life. He was but a model on whom were hung 
innumerable platitudes and morals. His language apparently came from the 
copybook and his adventures were those prescribed by books of etiquette. He 
was “manly” and often noble, but never perhaps did he possess the natural 
and charming idealism of a Tom Brown. His idealism, especially when por- 
trayed by Peter Parley and Jacob Abbott, became more often a priggishness. 

Goulding’s Young Marooners are not “bad” boys; they are the normal young 
adventurers who live for us as the prelude figures of those boyish romantics of 
Treasure Island, Prester John, and Jim Davis. Aldrich’s Tom Bailey, though, 
is of a different caliber. 


The statement that The Story of a Bad Boy was written as a result of 
disgust caused by the deluge of “goody-goody” books on boyhood seems to 
be accepted by most of the authorities in juvenile literature. Although the 
biographer of Aldrich does not mention such a motive, one may easily believe 
it. The author’s detached but sympathetic penetration into his subject, as 
well as his insight into the motivations of youthful behaviour, may have come 
from so definite a desire. 


This famous pioneer book of perennial freshness was first issued serially in 
Our Young Folks, edited by J. T. Trowbridge, who for several decades was 
to be closely identified with American juveniles, both as editor and author. It 
was an instant success. Indeed, because of it, several thousand subscribers 
were immediately added. In 1869—the title page bore the date of 1870—it 
appeared in book form. In the same year were born the twin sons of Aldrich, 
who were to add much to that famous sparkling gayety of the Aldrich home 
which charmed, among other notables, both Longfellow and Dickens. 





"Ferris Greenslet, Thomas Bailey Aldrich (Boston and New York, 1928), 92. 
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At the same time another juvenile on the natural boy was being written by 
Miss Louisa May Alcott, who was spending a year in Europe. While in Rome 
she heard of the death of her beloved brother-in-law, John Pratt, whom she 
had just idealized as the John Brooke of Little Women. Although ill and 
very unhappy, she began instantly on a new story, “that John’s death may not 
leave A. and the dear little boys in want.”* The book was published under the 
title of Little Men before she reached home. “Father and T. N.,” she wrote 
in her diary, “came to meet me (at the station) with a great red placard of 
“Little Men” pinned up in the carriage.” 


In spite of the fact that this story was hastily written and that it belongs to 
the “moral” school of children’s books, there can be no doubt concerning its 
art. Its author preaches at times, but more often she narrates with cheerful 
gusto the pranks and daily happenings in the school life of a group of young 
boys, not one of whom is boringly good. The delightful and almost amazingly 
modern school of these boys, whom she calls in Aunt Jo’s Scrap-Bag “the 
least appreciated portion of the human race,” was inspired by memories of 
the early educational work of her father in the Temple School of Boston, so 
she stated in a letter to Miss Elizabeth Peabody.® 

The boys of The Young Marooners, The Story of a Bad Boy, and Little 
Men are normally mischievous; they might well be characterized quite often 
as “naughty.” With the possible exception of the street urchin, Dan, of 
Little Men, they are never young savages, however. In 1871, for the first 
time in American poetry, at least, in the Pike County poem, “Little Breeches,” 
by John Hay, there appeared a young rowdy—he was only four—who could 
in no sense be called naughty. Here is the way the poet, speaking for the 
father, describes him: 


Peart and chipper and sassy, 
Always ready to swear and fight— 
And I'd larnt him to chaw terbacker 
Jest to keep his milk-teeth white. 


In the end of the story, when the child is found after the runaway of the 
horses, he answers his father’s breathless questions with almost sardonic 
worldiness : 


I want a chaw of terbacker, 
And that’s what’s the matter with me. 


Five years later came The Adventures of Tom Sawyer, and thirteen years 
later was published The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. With these two 
novels the realistically portrayed boy won his sure place in American literature. 
Taken together, they almost constitute an epic of boyhood. They are Mark 
Twain defending boyhood against the stupid world of adults; they are the 





*Ednah D. Cheney, Louisa May Alcott: Her Life, Letters, and Journal (Boston, 
1890), 257. 


*Ibid., 259. 
“Elizabeth Palmer Peabody, A Record of a School (Boston, 1888), 3. 
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almost uncanny revelations of a man who, in his old age, so embittered was 
he by memories of his childhood, wrote that tirade against God who, he said, 
could have made every child happy, and wouldn’t make even one so. 

This growing American literature on boyhood was debauched by George W. 
Peck in his numerous anecdotal stories of Peck’s Bad Boy, first published in 
1883. The vicious little swaggerer here has but one ambition—that of torturing 
animals and adults. Unlike Tom and Huck, whose emotional lives are rich, 
who are always kindly to animals, and who torment grown-ups only when they 
want their own way, this boy is no more than a callous brute. At times his 
machinations are harmless—as, for example, when he substitutes rubber for 
his father’s macaroni and when he places snuff between the pages of the hymn- 
books—but more often they might be serious. Here is a typical paragraph 
from the account of his achievements: 


He pulled his ear back on the side of his head where it belonged, took out a 
cigarette and lit it, and after puffing smoke in the face of the grocery cat that 
was sleeping on the cover to the sugar barrel, he began talking. 


The poet laureate of the American “bad boy” is Eugene Field. The young 
Mid-Westerners of Riley, who probably broke the poetic record by writing 
at least one hundred and eighty-two poems on boyhood, although they play, 
swim, and day-dream as we imagine they should, except in the poems, “Naughty 
Claude,” “The Spoiled Child,” “Johnson’s Boy,” and “The Preacher Boy,” 
apparently never require even an admonishment. The adults in their little 
world are not just tolerant to them; they seem to have nothing whatever to do 
but talk and play with children. Field, however, although his young scape- 
goat belongs to a genteel home, is a rollickling chronicler of the young hooligan 
who finds great sport in working an active imagination. This boy joins every 
church that promises a picnic; he denies himself an extra helping of cake in 
order to have no more nightmares; he frightens little girls with snakes and 
toads; he fights the new boy across the street as soon as possible; and at 
Christmas time he deliberately plots for presents. 


Stephen Crane, who had accused Mark Twain of spoiling in Tom Sawyer 
a glorious piece of realism by tagging on at the end a Sunday school chapter, 
once tried his hand at this type of fiction. His tales were issued in book form 
in 1900 under the title Whilomville Stories. Even a Crane enthusiast, how- 
ever, will find here, I believe, little suggestion of the intensity and truth that 
makes The Red Badge of Courage a masterpiece. A thoroughly inquisitive and 
domineering little girl, whose type had appeared earlier in the “Miss Edith” 
poems of Bret Harte, is perhaps the leading character. The little boys whom 
she beguiles into such wickedness as having their hair cut by the barber are 
lifeless dummies. The incidents, too, are quite often the stock ones familiar to 
American readers. 

William Allen White, as a portrayer of unsentimentalized boyhood, does 
much better. Yet his leading character, the “King of Boyville,” is strongly 
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suggestive of Tom Sawyer and his town is but a slightly changed Petersboro, 
minus, however, the magic hill of Cardiff. Like Tom the “King” performs 
daring stunts to attract the attention of his sweetheart ; when harassed in love 
he, too, releases his energy by bullying small boys. 


It was left to Booth Tarkington to recapture the glory that belonged to 
Mark Twain alone. Brubaker’s Ranny and the small “shavers” of Henry A. 
Shute’s Real Diary of a Real Boy and Real Boys, who, one suspects, are pur- 
posely exaggerated into a precosity by the author, are interesting, but there is 
little fascination in the accounts of their boyish adventures and desires. Sam 
and Penrod, however, with their Negro foils, seem always phychologically 
true. Like the Mark Twain characters, too, their author has placed them in 
scenes one does not easily forget: Penrod seated on his gatepost in the cool 
twilight, after a torturous day when everything went wrong; Penrod shrilling 
out his song as he walks down the street, “his hands in his pockets, his shining 
face uplifted to the sky of June”; Penrod and Sam facing Mrs. Roderick 
Magsworth Bitts in that awful moment when their show was suddenly dis- 
rupted. 


In both Mark Twain and Booth Tarkington we have realism, of course. 
Both give us something far more important, however. They bring us in prose 
the poetry of boyhood. The town of Penrod and Sam must be similar to those 
brutally satirized by our Mid-Western naturalists, but for these boys, when 
they are happy, it is like “a brightly coloured picture in a child’s fairy story.” 
The homeplace of Tom and Huck is about a dirty and dull village, but beyond 
it “Cardiff Hill is green with vegetation, and it lies just far enough away to 
seem a Delectable Lana, dreamy, reposeful, and inviting.” 
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AN EARLY NORMAL COLLEGE IN THE SOUTH 


L. E. BLAUCH 
North Carolina College for Women, Greensboro, North Carolina 





About eighty years ago there began in North Carolina what was probably 
the first attempt in the South to train teachers in an institution of higher 
learning which was definitely organized for that purpose. It was a pioneer 
effort whose chief intent, according to its leader, was ‘“‘to secure a higher grade 
of teachers for common and higher schools, and to furnish a better guarantee 
of their acquirements and qualifications than could be done by the ill-prepared 
and unpaid boards of examiners in the different counties.” The school which 
pioneered in this fashion was Normal College. 


I. Toe Timets 1n Nortn CaroLina 


The decade 1830-1840 was educationally a most important one in North 
Carolina. During those years the Methodists of North Carolina and Virginia 
established Randolph-Macon College (1830).2 The Baptists began Wake 
Forest College (1833),3 the Quakers secured a charter for New Garden 
Boarding School (1833),* the Presbyterians laid the foundations of Davidson 
College (chartered in 1838),° and the Methodists were successful in having 
the Greensborough Female College incorporated (1838). It was also during 
those ten years that North Carolina inaugurated a statewide system of public 
schools.?. And, finally, this time was the hey-day of the academy in the state, 
for during the decade 56 of those institutions were chartered by the General 
Assembly, which brought the total number of academy charters to 251.8 The 
University of North Carolina was also in a prosperous condition.® 


II. Unton Institute 
It was during these years of promise that a group of citizens in an isolated 
section of the state near what is now the city of High Point engaged one 
Brantley York to teach a school (1837),?° and erected a log schoolhouse. 
The school prospered and within a few years it was incorporated as Union 





Jerome Dowd, Life of Braxton Craven, 52. 

?Acts of Virginia, 1829, Ch. 48. 

"Laws of North Carolina, 1833-34, Ch. 59. Chartered as Wake Forest Institute. 

“‘Ibid., Ch. 45. Later this school became Guilford College. 

*Ibid., 1838-39, Private Acts, Ch. xiii. 

*Ibid., Ch. xii. 

"Laws of North Carolina, 1838-39, Ch. viii. 

*See list of academies in History of North Carolina, Vol. II, by William K. Boyd, 354ff. 

*Kemp P. Battle, History of the University of North Carolina, Vol. I, 324-69. 
eee of Brantley York, 44-8. See also Life of Braxton Craven, by Jerome 

owd, 40-3. 
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Institute.14 Its abode was a one-story frame structure fifty by twenty-five 
feet, which contained two rooms. Thus a new academy came into existence. 


III. Braxton CRAVEN 


As Union Institute grew it became necessary to secure an assistant teacher 
and a young man of twenty, Braxton Craven, was employed (1841).1*. The 
new teacher was an orphan. After a meager amount of schooling he at a very 
early age began to teach “subscription school,” and about the same time he 
became a Methodist.1* Soon he became a licensed Methodist preacher. He 
then furthered his education by attending New Garden Boarding School for 
two sessions of nine months each, after which he became the assistant teacher 
at Union Institute. In two years the principal retired and Craven was elected 
to that position. 


The next seven years were years of prosperity..4 The average annual in- 
come was about $1,200 and the average number of students enrolled was about 
105. Craven reported that “the school became very popular, and though diffi- 
cult of access, was patronized by nearly all parts of this state, and largely from 
Virginia and South Carolina.”*5 In the meantime the principal continued his 
study and in 1850 he passed an examination at Randolph-Macon College and 
received a degree.® 


While he was at work at Union Institute, Craven became interested in train- 
ing teachers for the public schools which were so rapidly coming into existence 
and he set himself to collecting information on teacher-training in Europe and 
the United States.1*7 His next move was to begin definite work along that line 
in Union Institute (1848 or 1849) and his effort apparently met with success. 
In making teacher-training a part of the work of his institution, Craven was 
following what was then by no means an uncommon practice in the academies 
of northern states. 


One result of Craven’s enthusiasm and efforts was a plan which he called 
“Theory of Common Schools.”!® This scheme he formulated after he had 
collected everything he could find in Europe and the United States on common 
schools and “after long study and several years’ experience.” It was an “out- 
line of a theory and course of instruction” which he used at Union Institute. 
He and others with whom he consulted thought the scheme “a complete 
organization for common schools, with all its modes, laws, etc.” In it were 


“Laws of North Carolina, 1840-41, Private Acts, Ch. ii. 

“Dowd, 41. See also Autobiography of Brantley York, 47. 

*Dowd, 32, 35, 36. See also 38, 40, and 43. 

“Tbid., 54. 

“Ibid. 

*Tbid., 55-6. 

"Southern Index, Vol. I, No. 3 (July, 1850), 42. This third number seems to be the 
only one in existence. It is in possession of Duke University. 

Tbid., 42-4. 
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discussed: (1) arrangements, (2) manner of teaching, (3) course of instruc- 
tion, (4) punishment, (5) qualifications of teachers, and (6) other miscel- 
laneous directions. The plan was sent out in 1850 that it might receive deserved 
criticism and in the hope that those who would be elected to the General 
Assembly would at least give it an examination. 

Three changes, Craven insisted, should be made in the school system, as 
follows: 


1. The funds must be increased; the state pays little enough and the counties pay the 
merest fraction imaginable. Every remedy will be ineffectual until the districts are 
allowed by law to impose whatever tax they choose. Massachusetts has had common 
schools constantly since 1647, and no other means was ever found sufficient. 


2. There must be system. We have at present no system of mode or books. One 
teacher undoes what another does ; every one works at random. We have no books because 
there is no regularity in the demand. We must have a uniform mode and uniformity of 
books. 


3. We must have normal schools. We can never reach any eminence without them. 
All endowments and enactments will be vain without skilled workmen to put them into 
operation. Our next number will contain an able article in support of those propositions, 
and a bill embodying these views will be strongly urged upon the next legislature.” 


To promote the cause of public education and to improve its service, Craven 
began in 1850 to publish a bi-monthly sixteen page magazine which he called 
“The Southern Index.” His “Theory of Common Schools” appeared in the 
third number. Within a year this venture was abandoned.”° 


IV. Norma CoL.ece EstaslisHED 


The success of Craven’s efforts seems to have fired his ambition and in 1851 
he secured a charter from the General Assembly which named his school 
Normal College.24_ Under the charter the college course was to consist of 
“four classes or degrees.” All pupils who entered the college were to pledge 
to teach in the common schools of the state. Recognition of the training 
offered was shown in the right which the state conferred upon the college to 
issue certificates to teach in any of the common schools.” 

At the same time the enterprising principal cast eyes in another direction 
and in 1851 the first connection was effected between the college and the 
North Carolina Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South.2* By 
the arrangement the college was to educate without charge young men who 
were preparing for the ministry and the Conference endorsed the college and 
annually appointed a visiting committee. 


The college obviously had other ambitions besides the preparation of teachers. 
In fact, the pledge which the charter required of the students was an error 





*Ibid., 42. 
”E. C. Brooks in Trinity Alumni Register, Vol. I, 14. 
"Laws of North Carolina, 1850-51, Ch. 20. The original bill included an appropriation 
of $i 000, but this feature was omitted from the law. 
Under an earlier law a committee of examination was provided for each county to 
—. teachers. (Laws of North Carolina, 1846, Ch. 106.) 
10 
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which had gotten into the mutilated bill and it was not enforced. Not all the 
students who entered the college prepared to teach; the course pursued was 
entirely optional.** The college was “established for the people” and it was 
intended not only for professional men, but also for merchants, mechanics, 
and farners.”* Its ambition was to be an institution in which men would be 
educated to be “useful,” and it espoused the popular rather than the aristocratic 
ideal of higher education.*® 

The institution flourished under the new plan. In 1852 Craven wrote that 
the patronage was sufficient to pay three professors, that the college had sent 
out ten teachers at its last commencement, and that there had been applications 
for at least 200 teachers.27 And then, like many another institution since that 
time, the college found itself confronted with a housing problem 
difficulty. 

The success and the problems which were his led Craven to seek a more 
intimate state interest in his venture. He thought the college would do better 
as “a real state institution” and he suggested that it should stand “in the same 
relation to teaching and general education” that the university occupied “in 
relation to polite literature and statesmanship.’** His dream exceeded his 
grasp, but the General Assembly granted a new charter which continued the 
right of the college to issue teachers’ certificates to its students and also gave it 
authority to grant the usual college and university degrees.”® 

Connection with the state was more fully established by a provision of the 
charter which made the governor and the state superintendent of common 
schools ex-officio members of the Board of Trustees, the former as president 
and the latter as secretary of the Board. That the General Assembly might 
be kept in touch with the progress of the college and with the development of 
normal schools in general, the Secretary of the Board was required to report 
regularly to the General Assembly on these matters. Furthermore, the charter 
directed the board which controlled the state school endowment fund to loan 
the trustees of the college $10,000 which was needed to erect a new building. 
By these provisions an immediate and direct state interest was established in 
the college. The state did not, however, control it, since its representatives 
on the Board of Trustees constituted a very small minority. 

Some success attended the efforts of the college. The loan was secured 
from the state and a new brick building was erected.2®° From 1853 to 1859 





a very real 


*Normal College Catalogue, 1850-51, 14. See also E. C. Brooks in Trinity Alumni 
Register, Vol. I, 16-7. 


*Catalogue, 1850-51, 8. 

*[bid., 1851-52, 17, 24. 

*E. C. Brooks in Trinity Alumni Register, Vol. I, 89-90. Quotes a letter written by 
Craven. 

* Ibid. 


*Laws of North Carolina, 1852, Ch. 88. The same General Assembly created the office 
of Superintendent of Common Schools and chose Calvin H. Wiley to fill the position. 

*”The building was completed by 1854-55. It was a three-story brick edifice 100 by 
50 feet. (Catalogue, 1854-55, back cover.) 
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the average number of “matriculations” was reported as 187 and the average 
gross income was about $5,000.*1 Craven reported that the period “was 
marked by fierce opposition from adherents to old opinions and ideas,” but 
the college “had a hard but victorious life.” During the six years mentioned, 
“the number of deaths was five ; expulsions, eight ; the number of conversions, 
360; and so far as known 284 joined the M. E. Church, South, and sixteen 
joined other churches.” Apparently other matters than teacher-training also 
held the attention of Normal College. Those were days of religious revivals, 
and the president was a Methodist clergyman. Sectarianism, the catalogue 
announced, was “rigorously excluded,” but the Bible was “a constant text- 
book”; portions of it were read and explained to the students daily, and “all 
the duties of man” were constantly urged.** 


V. Tue Course or Stupy 


The newly chartered institution made the claim that it was the first of the 
kind to be established in the South.** The name was employed because the 
college had “a special organization for the instruction of teachers” and because 
the General Assembly had endowed it with the privilege of granting certificates 
to teach which were “valid in any part of North Carolina.” 


A classical curriculum of four years and an English curriculum of three 
years were offered as was also preparatory work for each curriculum.** The 
classical curriculum was similar to the offerings of colleges generally. The 
English curriculum consisted of the subjects of the classical curriculum with 
the omission of Latin and Greek, and its basic studies were English, mathe- 
matics, and science. 

For admission to the freshman class of the classical curriculum the applicant 
was required to pass an approved examination in orthoepy, orthography, oral 
and written arithmetic, geography, English and Latin grammar, Latin reader 
and Caesar, and for admission to the English curriculum the requirements 
were the same except grammar and Latin. The requirements for entrance 
were somewhat less than those of most colleges, but the catalogue stated that 
the college course was not less extensive than that of similar institutions.* 
In 1852-53 these requirements were increased by the addition of Greek.®* 

No special normal curriculum was arranged at first and it was stated that 
students in the normal department belonged either in the classical or in the 
English curriculum. Announcement was made, however, that instruction was 
provided “in the proper mode of teaching the different branches, the manner 
of conducting a school, the proper principles of school government, and every- 





“Dowd, 57, 63. 
“Catalogue, 1850-51, 12-3. 
*Ibid., 14. 

“Ibid., 13. 

“Ibid., 8; 1851-52, 15. 
“Tbid., 1852-53, 14. 
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thing that tends to make them [members of the normal class] efficient and 
useful teachers.” Furthermore, a model school of small children was attached 
to the college and in this the normal students under the inspection of the 
president were drilled in “the minutiae of governing and teaching.’’** The 
normal work was entirely “optionary” with the students, and it was stated 
that those who were found unsuitable for teachers were persuaded to engage 
in some other pursuit. Full confidence in the plan is shown in the announce- 
ment that the college would make the young men who entered its halls “equal 
to the teachers of any age or nation” and “an honor to the cause of education 
and the pride of North Carolina.” 

In the catalogue for 1853-54 appeared the first and only announcement of a 
course of instruction in the normal department. The scheme was as follows: 


First Year Second Year Third Year 
Orthoepy, English Literature, Rhetoric, 
Orthography, Arithmetic, Geometry, 
Reading, Algebra, Trigonometry, 
Writing, Astronomy, Surveying, 
English Grammar, Geometry, Navigation, 
Arithmetic, Natural Philosophy, Mensuration, 
Natural Philosophy, Botany, Chemistry, 
Geography Physiology, Uranography, 
United States History, History, Geology, 
Bookkeeping, Elocution, Mental Philosophy, 


Lectures on the mode of 
conducting and teaching 
a school, with practice 
every week in the Model 
School. 


Lectures as in the first 
year, with composition. 


Logic, 

Moral Science, 

Normal lectures and a gen- 
eral review of the whole 
course.” 





This course of study was practically the English curriculum with normal 
lectures and practice teaching. Curiously enough, the lists of textbooks for 
use in the college included no books on teaching,®® which indicates that education 
was taught by lectures, observation and practice teaching. 


Teachers’ certificates were granted to those students who were regularly 


trained in the course of normal lectures. A certificate for one year was 


granted to those students who completed the studies of the freshman year 
and who were deemed suitable for teachers. The completion of the studies 
of the next class yielded a certificate for two years and a certificate “without 
limitation” awaited those who completed three years of study. When the 
normal curriculum was definitely laid down (1853-54) it was stated that those 


students who passed an examination on the entire course would be graduated 
as ““Teachers.’’*! 


"Tbid., 14. 

“Ibid., 1853-54, 24. 

"Catalogues, 1853-54, 26; 1854-55, 18. 
“Ibid., 1850-51, 13. 

“Ibid., 1853-54, 23. 
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The announcement of the normal work, not including the curriculum, re- 
mained in the catalogue practically unchanged through the year 1854-55. In 
the latter year it was stated that the normal department had been established 
on a liberal scale, but for want of proper accommodations it had not been fully 
carried into effect.42 “The exercises of the department, with complete ar- 
rangements,” so the announcement ran, would commence next session. The 
next year, however, the statement about the normal work was omitted from 
the catalogue. 

VI. Tue Drrricu.ties 


This pioneer effort was not without its difficulties, some of which helped to 
undo the normal features. One defect in the plan worked to its disadvantage. 
Under the scheme of certification “young men with a mere elementary educa- 
tion, with little mental development or discipline, and often without those 
social influences that are the best foundation for elegant culture, went forth 
bearing a Normal certificate and authorized to teach any common school in 
the state.”*® These young men, coming from a college, were compared with 
the regularly educated students of other colleges “with damaging and some- 
times with destructive effect.” Crude teachers they frequently were, ambitious 
to teach a few terms of a country school and sometimes not even qualified for 
that task. They proved no great credit to Normal College and the reputation 
of the institution suffered, though perhaps unjustly. The catalogue for 1854-55 
assured the public that “implicit reliance” might be placed upon any young 
man who had a Normal certificate “dated after this year” (p. 14.). 

Another difficulty is to be found in the conflict of the normal school idea 
with other ideas for raising the standards of teaching. The State Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools, Calvin H. Wiley, in his first annual report 
(year of 1853) was enthusiastic in his praise of the type of work which Normal 
College was doing, and he went so far as to suggest that every new academy 
should make itself into a normal school.‘ By the next year, however, his 
ardor had cooled and he doubted the advisability of normal schools as a part 
of the common school system.*® He had little or no faith in them as a means 
of supply teachers. Normal schools he regarded as very expensive agencies 
and he was not willing to recommend them unless they could be conducted on a 
more economical plan than was then generally followed.*® He suggested his 
desire to use all the public funds for the common schools rather than to spend 
them on normal schools. Better teachers, he believed, would be had through 
teachers’ libraries and through teachers’ associations. This attitude of Su- 


perintendent Wiley was of no help to Craven in promoting the normal school 
idea. 


“Ibid., 1854-55, 14-5. 

“Dowd, 52. 

“First Annual Report of the General Superintendent of Common Schools, 17. 
“Second Annual Report of the General Superintendent of Common Schools, 13. 
“Fifth Annual Report of the Superintendent of Common Schools, 26. 
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Finally Craven’s work had to cope with an unfriendly attitude on the part 
of the university and other colleges.47 These institutions ridiculed his efforts, 
referred to his normal department as “trash,” and called him a “humbug.” 
Apparently in self-defense the catalogue for 1853-54 (p. 2) announced that 
the college conferred “the same degrees as the university” and that the 
Governor signed all the diplomas, thus conferring on all the graduates “the 
approval of the state.” A year later the point was emphasized that the “char- 
tered privileges and powers” of the college were “the same as those of state 
institutions generally.”** The course of study, which was “rigidly and fully 
exacted,’ spoke for itself, and though the preparatory department was smaller 


than at some other places, the whole course, it was insisted, was “inferior to 
few.” 


In spite of the difficulties in the way the experiment might have succeeded, 
but other opportunities opened for the development of the college. 


VII. Norma Cotiece Becomes Trinity CoL.LEecr 


In an earlier paragraph mention was made of a Methodist connection with 
Normal College which Craven accomplished as early as 1851. In 1856 the 
Board of Trustees again made overtures to the Methodist Conference which 
were accepted. The property was transferred to the Conference and the Con- 
ference thereafter appointed the Board of Trustees. Finally, in 1859, the 
General Assembly legalized the arrangement and changed the name of the 
institution to Trinity College.4® The college remained on its original site until 


1892 when it was moved to Durham. In 1924 it became the nucleus of Duke 
University. 
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A PROCEDUREIN PRESENTING SPECIAL METHODS 
OF TEACHING HIGH SCHOOL SUBJECTS 


HOMER L. HUMKE 
Evansville College, Evansville, Indiana 





The procedure commonly used in presenting the special methods of teaching 
the different high school subjects follows the usual type of college work; 
namely, that of lectures, reports, discussions, and questions and answers. All 
too frequently the larger proportion of time is given to lectures. 


In many colleges these courses, special methods in English, mathematics, 
Latin, biology, etc., are taught by the respective heads of the various 
academic departments. Occasionally a course is taught by an instructor in 
the department of education. In some centers a few different courses 
have been taught by strong high school teachers brought in from city 
schools. These high school teachers seem to do, for the most part, a piece of 
work superior to that done by the regular college faculty. The reasons for 
this are not hard to find. The professor in a small college or university is apt 
not to be particularly trained to offer a methods course. The number of stu- 
dents for special methods is often small for a given year. Too often a methods 
course of two semester hours is added to a heavy teaching burden. In many 
cases the college professor is trained in subject matter only. At best he is 
not in close touch with actual teaching problems and practices of the modern 
high school. Many college professors very much dislike the courses in special 
methods. The high school teachers are in daily contact with the high school 
problem, they make specific observations a definite part of the course, and they 
present the work from the viewpoint of the learner, not of the learned. The 
high school teacher has received special training to fit him as a teacher and he 
can also apply his own teaching experiences. But the high school teacher, 
under contract with a city school system is not able to give two hours a week 
to a class at the college. Even if so, the expense of such a plan is unusual 
considering the small enrollments, especially so in subjects less popular, such 
as physics and Latin. Time schedules are hard to adjust because of a conflict 
between college and high school programs. 


During the past six years the Department of Education at Evansville College 
has experimented with a plan which now bids fair to solve all the larger 
aspects of the problem. The head of the department has assumed responsi- 
bility for all the special methods courses. Previous to this time the plan of 
teaching these courses had been similar to that discussed above. The usual 
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difficulties were always at hand and students were really not well prepared 
to do student teaching. 


These special methods courses, required for license in Indiana, and offered 
to seniors, are preceded or paralleled by a course in Principles of Teaching 
during the first semester. The work of student teaching follows the above 
courses as prerequisites. Opportunities are at hand for making observations 
in the high schools of the city and they are widely and properly used. Instead 
of a textbook viewpoint, a vital, working, first-hand background constitutes 
the equipment of the student for the task of actually teaching history, or any 
other subject. 

In working out a solution to this problem a threefold type of work in special 
methods was hit upon. Approximately one-third of the time is given to each 
of the three phases of the work; as a pre-view course, as a laboratory course, 
and as preliminary practice. Each student must enroll for two special methods 
subjects ; as, English and history, biology and mathematics, etc. The college 
instructor has become a director of lectures, conferences, group meetings, and 
class sessions. 


For the pre-view part of the program the sections all meet as one large group. 
Under the present plan these meetings are held four or five times a week for 
approximately the first month of the semester. 


In this part of the course attention is centered on the smallest possible num- 
ber of problems. To all practical purposes it is found that the essential needs 
can be met by a study of: 

Text material in each special subject. 

The curriculum in each special subject. 

Types of lessons as adaptable to special subjects. 
Problems of teaching technique. 

Testing and measuring results. 


These problems are applied to each subject for which the student is enrolled. 
During this period of intensive study some observation work is done. In 
addition to the large group meetings, each section, e. g., English, history, 
mathematics, etc., meets for a weekly conference with leaders selected from 
the groups. 

The laboratory aspect of the course runs through the semester. After the 
first month the class meetings are reduced to one a week and the weekly con- 
ferences by subject groups are continued. After the first month a series of 
six or eight conferences is begun, one each week in each subject. During this 
time the student makes at least tyvo observations each week. 

The conferences are arranged with the training teachers (critics) at the 
high schools. The two largest city high schools serve as training centers. The 
subjects for conference have been agreed upon and announced in advance. 
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In a great many cases observations have preceded the conferences. These ob- 
servations are made in the rooms of teachers who are directing the conferences. 


The preliminary practice follows immediately and gives opportunity for a 
gradual initiation into a twenty-week period of actual teaching. 

In brief form an outline of the work of the entire semester is attempted. 
It includes detailed lists of references on each subject being studied. Direc- 
tions are given for reading and for reports on readings. Directions for mak- 
ing and reporting observations are also given. Students are required to write 
up specific problems and these are set forth at some detail. The problems for 
discussion and the suggested observations are closely related. 

A closer relation has been established during the past year between theory 
and practice by assigning each student to a designated teacher in his major 
subject during the first ten or twelve weeks of the first semester. The last 
six or eight weeks he is definitely assigned to work in his minor subject. In 
connection with this phase of the work the student really serves as a helper 
to the regular high school teacher to whom he is assigned for participation. 
Most of the observations are made with this teacher, although other teachers 
of the same subject are visited under the guidance of the critic. Wherever 
the schedule permits, the student does his practice teaching (during the second 
semester) with one or both of the teachers with whom he did his participation 
work. 


Under this plan students spend much time in the classroom studying general 
and special methods. Their training has not been from books alone. Their 
store of knowledge has been enriched by careful study of the progress of 
teaching activities, by diagnosis of actual problems, and by an understanding 
of the adolescent gained by regular contact with the teaching of science, his- 
tory, home economics, etc. The student teacher’s understanding and his field 
of vision have been much enlarged by the new plan, and student teaching is 
being done on a much higher plane than formerly. 

There are still difficulties, some inherent in the situation, others that may be 
solved in time. But there is a general feeling that students are getting some- 
thing of real and practical benefit in their preparation for becoming capable 
and efficient teachers. 





A TEACHERS COLLEGE PROGRAM FOR 1931’ 





H. L. DONOVAN 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, Richmond, Kentucky 





Eastern was created by the state a quarter of a century ago to the end that 
the blessing of public education might be more widely diffused among all the 
people of the Commonwealth. That their faith in the ultimate saving grace 
of education may in no wise be diminished, we hereby resolve that we will 
spend more completely our energies and abilities in the development of the 
intellectual and moral growth of the many young men and women who may 
come under our tutelage during the coming year. We who are privileged to 
teach and administer will strive constantly to realize the responsibility our 
positions place upon us. We will seek especially to achieve a fuller measure 
of development during the year 1931 in the following particulars: 

1. Rural education is facing a crisis. It is contributing little or nothing to 
the solution of the manifold problems of rural life. The rural schools of 
Kentucky must prepare a generation who may intelligently participate in the 
solution of the social and economic problems which they will assuredly face. 
Therefore, we mutually agree to study diligently the profound problems of 
rural education with a view of lending a hand in their solution. 

2. We know the goals of instruction are achieved through teaching. To be 
effective in the classroom is an ambition we will seek to attain. To teach 
artistically shall be one of the passions of our lives. 


3. No one can teach up to the limit of his knowledge. We are conscious 
that there must be margins of knowledge, and the greater the margin, the 
more inspirational the teacher. We will not be a stranger to the library nor 
absent ourselves from the laboratory. With this thought in mind, it shall 
be our purpose to be students ever seeking a broader scholarship. 


4. The true scholar is a problem-solver. Growth comes through participa- 
tion in the solution of the problems vital to the activities in which one is 
engaged. We will, therefore, attempt to solve some problem fundamental to 
our special fields. We will also record the results of our efforts, for writing 


tends to clear one’s thinking as well as to make it possible to share our findings 
with others. 


5. Respect for personality is essential in teaching. A congenial fellowship 
and mutual understanding between teacher and student are desirable for 





*This statement was prepared by Dr. H. L. Donovan, President of Eastern Ken- 
tucky State Teachers College, and adopted by the Faculty. 
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optimum results in the classroom. There are few, if any, more beautiful 
human relationships. We will continue to fraternize with our students that 
Eastern may be more widely known as a friendly college and that both teachers 
and students may continue to enjoy the benefits mutually derived from such 
companionship. 


6. Education is obtained through mental effort. It is assumed that those 
who enier our classes come seeking intellectual development. We propose to 
require a higher standard of achievement than ever before. The product of 
our college is expected to be a witness for the institution, and he should possess 
that degree of scholarship comparable with the graduates of the best colleges 
of our country. 


7. We recognize that growth comes through active participation in the social, 
intellectual, and spiritual life in which one lives. It is our desire to have 
students participate more and more in the affairs of the college. We will 
purposely place on them responsibilities they are capable of and willing to 
assume to the end that they may experience that growth which comes from the 
execution of work magnificently performed. , 


8. Culture is an attribute essential in teaching. In a teachers college it can 
scarcely be over-emphasized, for we are responsible for those who are to trans- 
mit this quality of mind and heart to the children of the land. We will seek 
to provide every opportunity to promote the cultural development of our 
students. To this end we will arrange for them to hear great lecturers; to 
enjoy the best of music; to see some good pictures; to read many great books 
that they may have notable interpretations of life and notable aspirations; to 
promote a social program that will supplement their knowledge of the amenities 
of polite society ; and to live in an environment conducive to wholesome living 
where the refinements of life cannot be escaped. 


9. Believing that one’s environment has a powerful unconscious influence on 
one’s moral and intellectual development, we will attempt to make our college 
a beautiful place. We will also seek to awaken in our students an appreciation 
of beauty wherever it may exist, for we believe such a contemplation adds to 
the sum total of human happiness. 


10. Conscious of the fact that we live in a world that is ever changing, we 
recognize that the curriculum of a college cannot remain static. We pledge 
our full support to the revision of the curriculum now in progress with the 
hope that this reorganization may enable us to serve better the need of a 
rapidly changing social order. 


11. It is now universally recognized that health is one of the major objectives 
of education. Looking toward the more complete realization of this end, we 
shall dedicate this year our new health building. This new structure will enable 
us to protect better the health of all who teach and study. We agree to protect 
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our own health and promote the physical well-being of our students that we 
all may be able to render a better account of our stewardship as citizens of a 
great Commonwealth. 

12. The peculiar characteristic distinguishing the teachers college from 
other institutions of higher learning is the training school. It is here 
that students through observation of artistic teaching and participation under 
supervision acquire the technique of teaching. We as a faculty agree that we 
will visit the training school with our students more frequently and will en- 
deavor in every possible manner to promote the efficiency of this laboratory. 

13. This year marks the twenty-fifth anniversary of Eastern. Deeply con- 
scious of the debt we owe those who have so faithfully and unselfishly served 
the institution during the past quarter of a century, and appreciative of the 
splendid accomplishments of the college, we plan to celebrate appropriately 
this event. 

14. We will continue to promote the material prosperity of the institution, 
recognizing that a great college must constantly increase the value of its 
material assets. Buildings, laboratories, and libraries are tangible witnesses 
of educational possibilities. More especially, however, during the coming year 
we will emphasize the complete use of the materials we now possess. It is 
the activities which the students perform in relation to books and laboratories 
that result in intellectual development. During this period of depression our 
emphasis shall be on a better use of those things now in our possession. 


15. We appreciate the necessity of economy in the administration of the 
college. The full value of the people’s money should be realized. We, there- 
fore, pledge ourselves to practice such economies as are practicable in the 
conservation of heat, light, water, and all material supplies to the end that the 
largest possible amount of our appropriation may be released for the promotion 


of those intellectual and spiritual values for which a college is supposed to be 
founded. 
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EDITORIALS 


INDIVIDUALITY 


The younger of two brothers was taken seriously to task by his mother for 
“copy-catting” his older brother. “Be yourself. Do things differently from 
the way brother does them.” ‘Then the mother gave them batter-cakes and 
asked whether they wanted jelly or syrup on them. When the older boy asked 
for jelly, the younger one broke into tears. “Now I must do things differently 
from brother, but I did want jelly on my batter-cakes so much,” he sobbed. 

The peculiar essence of personality comprised in the term individuality lies 
in many things, most of them ill defined, and some of them, it may be, incapable 
of exact statement. Personal difference from the ordinary is easily observed 
and frequently seems to be accepted as the sum total of individuality. The 
confusion of eccentricity with genius is the natural result. Mark Twain is 
said to have worn white suits the year around during the latter part of his life. 
This eccentricity is cited as a sure indication of his genius. Strange that he 
should have produced Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn before genius, in 
the form of white suits, overtook him! 

A young pastor, carried away by the tremendous sermons of Hugh Black, 
attempted to gain something of the same effect by copying his platform man- 
nerisms. It soon became evident that the individuality of Hugh Black lay in 
something other than his failure to conform to some of the usages of most 
public speakers. 

The bugaboo of conformity has been invoked frequently in educational 
circles and the dire possibility of the “lock-step” in education has been so 
clearly and forcibly presented that the wayfaring teacher, though a fool, could 
undertand it. It remains for someone to suggest that conformity to social 
usages may not be inconsistent with true individuality, and that the “lock-step” 
in spelling may not be so bad, after all. One suspects that the orthographic 
vagaries of Bill Nye do not preclude the possibility that he really knew how to 
spell correctly when he wished to do so, and that the weird logic of Father 
William may have issued from a brain quite capable of coherent thought. 

Conformity as one of the chief outcomes of education is an idea quite 
capable of defense. Common knowledge, common habits, common ideals; 
these need not be inconsistent with the growth of individual personalities. At 
any rate, the gross amount of difference allowable for a socially efficient in- 
dividual cannot be very great. The difficulty in adjusting an individual to his 
social environment seems quite as likely to lie in bringing about conformity to 
that environment as in producing marked divergencies. 
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It may not be such a bad idea, then, to teach children to read, write, spell, 
figure, and to speak correctly. Some commonality of knowledge may not be 
amiss, and adherence to ideals of honesty, perseverance, and self-sacrifice would 
seem to make for both general and individual welfare. Development of such 


phases of individuality as are expressed by personal differences should lie be- 
yond these things. N. F. 





CONFORMITY 


It goes without saying that childhood is the great habit-forming period of 
life and equally true is it a period of adult responsibility in providing desirable 
situations that provoke responses regularly and satisfying to the child. 

Naturally these repetitions of response form controls around the essentials 
of individual and family living—resulting in desirable personal habits and 
those social habits conforming to family standards. 


The world is so new and confusing to young children that life must largely 
be made up of learning to conform. Strange and paradoxical however as it 
may seem, this conformity can only be grown gradually through one’s own 
activity, moving in a meaningful direction. 

Conformity therefore need not mean the absence of individual choices within 
limits. To conform blindly and meaninglessly to the tenets of either home, 
school, or church eventually results in woodenness, sterility of ideas, inability 
to form judgments on one’s own account. 

A father of grown children is known to be unable to decide upon so simple 
a matter as whether he should wear an overcoat today or carry an umbrella. 
This is a case of over-conformity to direction in childhood with no margin 
allowed for individual choice or responsibility. 

Conformity is one of the necessary highways to be traveled to arrive at 
successful living, but let us not confuse the means with the end. To learn to 
conform then is not an end in itself, but only the means of liberating us to be 
individual. 

It never can be acquired through dead copy, but rather through live imitation 
which indicates one’s recognition of assistance needed at a point of difficulty, 
Mastery of tools—understanding of laws, etc., are essential to any contribu- 
tion that may be classed as creative whether it be in the world of music, art, 
literature, science, or government. or C3 





STOCKING ONE’S MENTAL LARDER 


Figures are dangerous. Lurking beneath are shoals treacherous and rocks 
jagged upon either of which one’s thought is apt to come to grief. Even thus 
warned one is bold enough to venture an analogy between so homely a phrase 
as cud chewing and learning. But alas! the cud chewing animal is motivated | 
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to lay up a store of food by that incessant, dominant hunger urge. Would 
that something similar might be found which would drive youth or age or 
both to lay up in store ideas with which to think and thereby to learn and thus 
to live. To find such a secret is one of education’s tasks—one of those tantaliz- 
ing, alluring problems which give zest to research and thrill to endeavor. Let’s 
leave the search in abeyance and continue the analogy—it may perchance spur 
on to discovery. Suppose memory might be more successfully motivated to 
fill its barns (another figure intrudes )—anyhow, barns like those of Mynheer 
Van Tassel in Irving’s delightful Legend, “bursting with hay,” surely there 
would be more grist for the mental mill, imagery with which to build, foods 
to digest, some one’s if not one’s own thought upon which to ponder, coals 
perhaps buried beneath ashes yet nevertheless coals which the breath of at- 
tempted thought might blow into a blaze, yea even a burning and consuming 
flame. Hence, even though ideal motivation may not as yet have been found, 
and despite conflicting theories of memory values and methods, let’s continue 
as best we know how to help the child stock his mental larder with food-value 
thoughts, imagery rich in calories, maxims freighted with proteins. “Con- 
duct,” according to the Iowa Character Education Plan, “moves surely in the 
direction of its dominant imagery. Its mental pictures are its pillar of cloud 
and pillar of fire.” None other than the Good Book is authority for a state- 
ment as simple as it is profound, that as a man thingeth in his heart so is he. 
Let the curriculum then be that rich pasture land wherein childhood and youth 
may brouse and graze and thereby lay up a store of values meditation upon 
which in hours of leisure may build mental fiber, tissue, cells and feed a rich 
blood stream which make for hardy mechanisms of thought which in turn 
are vital organs in learning processes and, for all we know, conduct ante- 
cedents. L. W. C. 
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[The reviews, most of them signed, are by appropriate members of the Faculty of 
Grorce Peasopy CoLLecr ror TeacueErs. Our limited space necessitates concise notices— 
brief, pointed, thoughtful comments, without elaboration.] 





Standard Service Algebra Work-Book. By F. B. Knicut, G. M. Rucu, anp H. W. 

McCuttocs. Atlanta: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1930. Pp. 78 

This work-book furnishes a great amount of drill material in algebra. The material 
is well arranged and carefully planned. There are opportunities for review and restudy. 
Work-Test Manual in American History. By W. A. Butcuer. New York: The Mac- 

millan Company, 1930. Pp. 173. 

In this manual the field of American History is organized in seven “Blocks.” Each 
block is divided into units. For each block the general purpose is state and the aim of each 
unit is set forth. Carefully prepared work sheets follow each unit. Achievement tests 
are prepared for each unit so that results may be checked. F. 
Play-Making and Plays. By Jonn Merrit ann Martua Frieminc. New York: The 

Macmillan Company, 1930. Pp. xix + 579. 

This is perhaps the best of our recent textbooks on dramatics in the school. It should 
be in the library of every high and elementary school. B. R. 
Teaching Aids for the Asking. Selected by Homer J. Smrrn. Minneapolis: The Uni- 

versity of Minnesota Press, 1928. Pp. 62. 

A valuable book for Industrial Arts and Industrial Education instructors. It answers 
the question so many teachers have asked and are asking, “Where can I get information 
and material on industrial subjects ?” 

Instructional Units in Hand Woodwork. A F. E. Tustison. Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce 

Publishing Company, 1930. Pp. xiii + 222 

It is the first of its kind in the field of woodworking. It is a text following the unit 
instructional idea and well worked out. It is suited to elementary and advanced classes or 
for a general reference book. 


Junior English. By Rost Buutic. Boston: D. C. Health and Company, 1930. Pp. 
vi 
This three-book series is a vast improvement over the average junior high school com- 


position text. The proportion of the work is good and it suggests a number of new drill 
devices to build habits of correct usage. a 


Practical Statistics for Teachers. By Marion E. Macponayp. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1930. Pp. ix + 176. 
Another of the many books dealing with elementary statistics. It is of the work-book 


type. The chief aim of the book seems to be to go into lengthy detail regarding the use of 
elementary statistical measures. W. D. C. 


Secondary Education in Germany, France, England, and Denmark. By Srepuen P. Casor. 

Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1930. Pp. ix + 110. 

A very good general picture of the program of secondary education in the various 
countries. The most valuable contribution is the description of the Danish Folk High 
Schools. S. B. H. 
Planning School Building Programs. By N. L. Ence.Harpt AND Frep ENGELHARDT. 

New York City: Bureau of Publications, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 

1930. Pp. xv + 574. 

Useful to the student of municipal planning, to the superintendent of schools in the 
development and promotion of his local school building program, and suitable for use as 
a textbook in professional training courses in school administration. The best book on 
this subject. RL. H 
Elementary Science by Grades, Book Six. By Ex.ss C. Persinc anp Joun A. Ho- 

Lincer. New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1930. Pp. xiii + 340. 


Most advanced of a series of six science and nature readers, unusually well illustrated 
and clearly written. H. A. W. 
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Elementary Science by Grades, Book Five. By Exuis C. Persrnc anp C. Louis Tartu. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1930. Pp. xiii + 309. 
Fifth of an excellent series of science readers for the grades, which follow the ob- 
jectives set forth in the Fourth Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence for 
elementary science. H. A. W. 


The World about Us. By Wm. Dean PutverMACHER AND CHartes H. Vossurcu. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1930. Pp. v + 382. 


A typical general science textbook featuring many small pen-drawings of apnea. 
H. A. W. 


The Stars through Magic Casements. By Jutta WruutAMson. New York: D. Apple- 
ton and Company, 1930. Pp. xxi + 239. 
A collection of thirty-five stories and poems from many lands concerning the stars. 
Romantically broadens science. H. A. W. 


The Recompense. By Ernet, E. Houmes anp Nina G. Carey. New York: A. S. 
Barnes and Company, 1930. Pp. 30. ; 
This is a very interesting and impressive pageant. It seems to be most suitable for 
physical education in the junior high school. S. B. H. 


Two Hundred Songs for Junior and Senior High School, Students’ Edition. By Jacos 

Kwatwasser. Atlanta: Smith, Hammond & Company, 1929. Pp. vi + 202. 

A beautiful collection of songs, for these grades. The number of arrangements for 
unison singing is noteworthy, as is the inclusion of a number of selections of particular 
interest to boys. The abbreviation of masterpieces is possibly unavoidable in such a 
collection, though one might wish that original rhythms might have been followed a 
little more closely and that the accompaniments were not so much i. The 
printing and mechanical make-up are unusually fine. D. R. G. 


An Outline of Physical Education for the First and Second Grades. By Leonora 
ANDERSEN AND FLorENCcE McKiniey. New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 
1930. Pp. 145. 

A wealth of material valuable in the selection of good music and literature offering 

a suitable variety of different types of activity adapted to the interests and abilities of 

children in the first and second grade. B. H. 


Workbook in Plane Geometry. By Hucu D. MacIntyre. Yonkers: World Book 
Company, 1930. Pp. 121. 
A workbook designed “to bridge the gap between the model theorem and the original 
problem, which now exists in many standard textbooks.” Should be very helpful to 
the teacher of Plane Geometry. Fada. We 


Modern Latin Conversation. By Grorce CAPELLANUS AND Berrranp F. Kraus. 

Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1930. Pp. xi + 160. 

In addition to well selected mottoes, legal phrases, proverbs, and quotations, this 
volume contains discussions in conversational form on about seventy modern topics of 
general interest. In spite of the large number of unfamiliar words which are necessarily 
introduced, the material is well chosen and could be used to advantage to vitalize the 
Latin recitation. ae Se 
Modern Algebra, Intermediate Course. By RaA.eicH ScHortinc, Joun R. CLarK AND 

Seuma A. Linpett. Yonkers: World Book Company, 1929. Pp. vi + 346. 

A well planned text with a large supply of exercises. There are starred problems 
for the brighter pupils and material for time tests. A very good text in second year 
Algebra. Fools W. 
Teachers Book to accompany Child’s Second Number Book. By Saut Bapanes. New 

York: The Macmillan Company, 1930. Pp. xiv + 101. 

This is another teachers’ manual to accompany A Child’s Second Number Book. It 
discusses the plan of the number book, offers suggestions to the teacher concerning 
the proper use of the book, and presents a treatment on the underlying philosophy and 
peel ee of numbers. The suggestions as to the proper use of the number book 
are unusually good. Di G 
Arithmetic Workbook, Grade Four. By G. M. Rucu, F. B. Knicur anp J. W. 

SrupeBAkKer. Edited by om W. Myers. Atlanta: Scott, Foresman and 

Company, 1925. Pp. iv + 68 

Another workbook emphasizing drill in the fourth grade where it is especially 
needed. Unusually adequate provisions made for individual differences. D. H.C 
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Intramural Athletics and Play Days. By Epcar Martan Draper AND GtorcE Mimms 
Smite. New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1930. Pp. xii + 137. 
A worthwhile book for the Physical Educator and the Classroom Teacher. Con- 
tains the theory of Intramural Athletics; a concise history of the movement; good 
material for organization and administration, and a good program of scholastic sports. 


Primary Arithmetic Pad, Number Three. By M. S. Ropertson ano L. S. Ruse. 

Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1930. Pp. 111. 

The most attractive feature of this arithmetic pad is its definite method of teaching 
the multiplication and division facts. D. . €. 
Arithmetic Workbook, Teacher's Edition, Grade Seven. By F. B. Knicut, G. M. 

Rucw anp J. W. Srupesaker. Edited by Grorce W. Myers. Atlanta: Scott, 

Foresman and Company, 1926. Pp. xviii + 74. 

An adequate guide and method of checkup for the teacher to use in connection 
with authors’ student Arithmetic workbook, grade seven. D. &. C 


Applied Business Arithmetic. By CuHaries E. Steere aNp GerorcE W. MUuENCH. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Company, 1930. Pp. 124. 
To the pupil pursuing commercial subjects the presentation of the four fundamentals 


is most attractive. Each new lesson has been worked out on the basis of reviewing 
these fundamentals. 


Principles of Teaching and Learning in the Elementary School. By Lots Corrty Moss- 
MAN. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1929. Pp. xv + 292. 

A modern practical approach to the problems of teaching illustrated by many in- 
school and out-of-school experiences of children. M. K. S. 
Overland in a Covered Wagon. By Joaquin Miuuer. New York: D. Appleton and 

Company, 1930. Pp. 131. 

This is Joaquin Miller’s autobiography given in a cheap and attractive form. It 
is, of course, one of the American classics in adventure—pioneer literature. B. R. 
School Educations: Sociological Sources of Values. By Davm SneEppEN. New York: 

Bureau of Publications, Columbia University, 1930. Pp. v + 187. 

Replete with outlines, statements, and symposiums concerning educational values, 
objectives, and means. The excellent suggestive and reflective material makes the book 
valuable for advanced students in the social sciences, particularly in education. 

cA. 

Student Participation in School Government. By Jerry J. VingEyarp AND CHARLEs F. 
Poot. New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1930. Pp. xiv + 104. 

This is a helpful handbook—another in a series of ten—which any teacher or 
principal will find valuable in directing an extra-curricu!a program. C. W. K. 

Le Voyage de M. Perrichon. By LaBicue anp Martin. Edited by AtFrep I. Roenm 
anv Mitton Lanninc SuHane. Garden City: Doubleday, Doran and Company, 
1930. Pp. xiii + 159. 

The Collection Doubleday-Doran, to which this belongs, is an excellent series of high 
school and college French texts, consisting of old favorites in new and attractive editions. 
The format is handsome, the text authoritative, and the editors capable. The series breaks 
no new ground, but covers the old in definitive fashion, 

The present volume stands out in the collection due to its intelligent notes and 
the use of phonetics in the vocabulary. The text is especially valuable since it contains 
a very high percentage of the first 3,000 words in the French Word-List. W. T. B. 
Thomas Jefferson and Education in a Republic. Edited by Cuartes Flinn Arrowoon. 

New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1930. Pp. xii + 184. 

To use a bit of Indian Philosophy: Mr. Arrowood thinks Jefferson; he is Jefferson. 

In this litthe volume Mr. Arrowood has made a contribution of value to education. 
Can we not get here the genius and spirit of the system of education in America, par- 
ticularly the University? ‘To call this book either a handbook or a source book on 
education as Jefferson conceived it, might prejudice anyone not interested in research; 
it is a book so finely conceived, composed and written that all, with a modicum of 
interest in education, can enjoy it. The real and human Jefferson walks out from its 
pages, sits down and talks to you 

Thank you for commending it to me J. B. HAVRON. 
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The Play of Imagination in Geometry. By Davin Eucene Smita. New York: Depart- 
ment of Educational Talking Pictures, Electrical Research Products, Incorporated, 


1930, Pp. 21. 


A very interesting booklet designed to be used with the talking picture of the 
same name. The combined use of the two should be very helpful in the Bg of 


geometry. 


A Comparative Study of Detergents. By Etten B. McGowan. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1930. Pp. vi + 125. 
This book contains scientific material for use as reference in the study of cleaning 

agents. Suggestions for its use are included in the last chapter. ye ap. 


Curriculum Problems in Industrial Education. By Fren C. Smirn. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1930. Pp. ix + 145. 
This bulletin contains a discussion of industrial curriculum building, with the 


description of a method used in one locality. 


A training program for giving technical 


and related information essential to the upgrading of machinists is set up and outlines 
of proposed courses are given. This is valuable from the standpoint of developing a 
training program in industrial vocational education. ge 


Stories and Journeys. By Sister Mary Esterte. New York: The Macmillan Com- 


pany, 1930.. Pp. ix + 275. 


A book of stories and thought exercises with emphasis on written English; for 
R. 


Catholic Schools. 


Sociology and Sin. By P. Sarcant Florence, New York: W. W. Norton and Com- 


pany, 1929. Pp. 98. 


An interesting essay pleading that economic science be kept free from drawing 
oC Ae 


moral conclusions. 














AN EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM AND ITS 
SOLUTION 


The Problem 


How to get worth-while results in 
junior business training. 


The Solution 
GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE 


By Jones and Bertschi 


After ten years of experimentation most of our 
school executives have arrived at certain defi- 
nite ideas and conclusions as to the aims and 
content of junior business training courses. 
The problem has been to find teachable ma- 
terials that embody these ideas. 


General Business Science has solved this prob- 
lem. The best evidence of this is that within 
six months after its publication this text has 
been adopted by over five hundred schools, 


General Business Science—with its project pads, 
teachers’ manuals, objective tests, special serv- 
ice bulletins—is a flexible course, which may 

easily adapted to the needs of your school, 


It will pay you to investigate General Business 
Science. Our nearest office will send you full 
information. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York—Chicago—San Francisco—Boston 
Toronto—London—Sydney 

















Do you teach Arithmetic? 
If so, you'll be interested in this new book. 


DIAGNOSTIC AND 
REMEDIAL TEACHING 
IN ARITHMETIC 


By 


DR, LEO J. BRUECKNER 


Professor of Elementary Education 
University of Minnesota 


Written for students of the teaching of Arithme- 
tic and elementary teachers who desire to reduce 
the number of arithmetic failures and eliminate 
pupil difficulties. 


“A vital scientific diagnosis of a school situation 
that has needed attention and presents direct, 
simple, sane remedies.""—Journal of Education. 


Price $2.00 from the publishers. 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


SIDNEY G. GILBREATH, Southern Masager 
424 West Peachtree Street, N. W. Atlanta 
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How to Make Blue Prints. By W. W. Srurtevant. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publish- 
ing Company, 1929. Pp. 60. 

A_small book with a clear and complete treatment of the making of blue prints, 
Van Dyke prints, red line prints, blue line prints, and black line prints. There are 
sections dealing with equipment, methods and standard practice. A valuable a7 of 
information that should be available for every drafting class. a 
American. By Franx B. LinpermMan. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book bil 

1930. Pp. xi + 324 

Stories from the life of Plenty-Coups, a chief of the Crow tribe of Indians. The 
stories are well told and give a real understanding of primitive Indian life and of the 
problems facing even friendly Indians in attempting to adjust themselves to the white 
men’s civilization. 

Primary Arithmetic Pad, Number Two. By M. S. Ropertson anv L. S. Ruce. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1929. Pp. 128. 

The great advantage is its provision for individual differences. e, . <. 
Public School Organization and Administration Syllabus. By Frep ENGELHARDT. 

Boston: Ginn and Company, 1930. Pp. v + 176 

The purpose of this book is to aid teachers and students of school administration 
classes. It is somewhat unique in that each topic is followed by an objective test over 
the materials proposed for study. w. D.C. 
Trade Training in School and Plant. By Herman S. Hatt. New York: The Cen- 

tury Company, 1930. Pp. xxiii + 500. 

Primarily for use by trade instructors dealing with the type of work covered by 
the trades and industries division of the Federal Vocational Education Act. The book 
should prove of exceptional value to teacher trainees in this field, due to its adequate 
and comprehensive treatment of factors of efficient teaching. 

General Mechanical Drawing. By R. A. McGee anp W. W. Sturtevant. Milwaukee: 
Bruce Publishing Company. 1930. Pp. xiv + 192. 

A good, up-to-date, beginning mechanical drawing text of the junior high school 
level. The range of material covered is appropriate both for those planning to continue 
and those who for some reason find it necessary to leave school. 

Educational Yearbook of the International Institute of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1929, Edited by I. L. Kanppet. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, 1930. Pp. xiv + 559. 

The first five Yearbooks issued by the International Institute of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, were devoted to descriptions of national systems of education and 
to the presentation of statistical facts relating to present conditions and developments. 
The Sixth Yearbook attempts to get back of administrative machinery, back of given 
types and grades of schools, back of financial and enrollment figures to the philosophies 
and social forces that control and dominate. While the school systems of all great 
nations seem to be tending in the direction of social control and determination, it is 
important to note the different factors and influences that are operative. Only by 
such comparisons are the common factors operating in all school systems to be appreciated 
and likewise the peculiar factors that add richness and variety. By reason of its 
philosophical character and the fund of social material po mer pa for comparison a. 
The Sixth Yearbook of the International Institute is of signal value. 

Education: Its Data and First Principles. By Str Percy Nunn. New York: Longmen, 
Green and Company, 1930. Pp. ix + 260. 

A stimulating treatment of problems relating to the aim of education. Any student 
interested in probing into the philosophical aspects of education will find this book of 
interest. Bm. 1. C. 
— ane. By Gerorce B. Ricc. Philadelphia: Lea and Febigen, 1930. Pp. xviii 


A general text surveying the whole field of botany. Remarkable for the amount 
of good material packed into so small a volume. e  } 
Tap Dancing. By Marjorre Hiwas. New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1930. 

Pp. 29. 

This book contains fourteen routines which are of varying types and degrees of 


difficulty. All are of a clear, swinging rhythm and are sufficiently simple to —— 
their use in any ordinary situation. 
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